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Before the first edition of this book, the Shaikh al- e AlawT 
was almost entirely unknown outside the precincts of Islamic 
mysticism. It is true that between 1910 and 1930 he published 
more than ten works, several of which went to a second edition, 
the places of publication varying between Algiers, Tunis, Cairo, 
Damascus, and Mostaganem where he lived; but these had 
eluded the academic world to an extent that is quite abnormal, 
including even those specialists who, like Brockelmann, make a 
point of registering every Arabic book or treatise that is known 
to exist. Moreover there was no copy of any of the Shaikh’s 
writings in the Bibliotheque Nationale and until recently there 
was none in the British Library. 

It may be that his disciples, who by the end of his life were 
to be numbered by thousands, bought up between them each 
edition almost as soon as it came out, thus acting, despite 
themselves, as a barrier between their Master and the general 
public. Nor would he himself have minded this, for he knew 
that most of what he wrote was not for everybody. His fame 
had none the less reached Dermenghem, who referred to bim 
in passing as ‘one of the most celebrated mystic Shaikhs of 
our time’ ( Vies des Saints Musulmans , p. 30); and Massignon 
also very occasionally mentioned him, though here again it 
was never more than a passing reference. 

The translations from Arabic and most else of what this 
volume contains formed the main part of a thesis which was 
approved by the University of London for a Ph.D. degree. But 
the interest of this material goes far beyond academic orien- 
talism, and I felt obliged to rearrange it, with some omissions 
and many additions, so as to make it into a self-sufficient book 
which could be read without any special knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and even without any general knowledge of Islam. It only 
presupposes one quality in the reader, and that is — for want 
of a better expression — a sincere interest in ‘the things of the 
Spirit’. 
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As a result of the first edition, I was asked to write an article 
on the Shaikh al- c Alawl for the new Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
It had to be under Ibn c Alrwah, because the first two volumes, 
comprising the letters A— G, were already in print. But this 
heading was not a mere subterfuge, for the Shaikh opened one 
of his last treatises with the words: ‘The slave of his Lord, Ibn 
Allwah, says’: referring to himself by no other name. 

Before I conclude this preface I wish to thank Dr. Marcel 
Garret for giving me full liberty to quote from his wonderfully 
vivid account of the Shaikh. I have taken him at his word and 
give here a translation of almost the whole of that precious 
document, fearing lest it should be forgotten. 

Martin Lings 
Cambridge, 1993 


PART ONE: 

THE PATH AND THE ORDER 




CHAPTER I 


SEEN FROM OUTSIDE 

The narrative which follows is by Dr Marcel Carret. It speaks 
tor itself and needs no introduction; and having read it, the 
reader will no doubt understand why I have chosen to begin 
with it rather than with anything else, although at its outset 
tne ohaikh is already fifty years old. 

r t T + he Shaikh A1 - c AlawI for the first time in the spring 
■ I ?-' Xt - WaS not a chance meeting, for I had been called 
m to him m my capacity as doctor. It was then only a few 
months since I had started a practice at Mostaganem 

What could have prompted the Shaikh to consult a doctor 
seeing that he attached so little importance to the petty 
misfortunes of the flesh. And why had he chosen me, a 
newcomer, from among so many others? 

{ It was from him himself that I eventually learned the an- 
swers to these questions: not long after my arrival at Mosta- 
ganem, I had set up a clinic in the Arab town of Tigitt 1 exclu- 
sively for the use of Moslems, and three times a week I gave 
consultations there for a minimum fee. Moslems have an in- 
stinctive repugnance for State-organized dispensaries, and my 
chmc which was set up in their very midst and arranged to 
suit their tastes and customs, was a success. Echoes of this 
came to the ears of the Shaikh. 

A™w° Staganem iS - ° ne ° f the few places in A1 Seria where the European and 
T 5 ® pax f e one from the other. Such a separation is the 
Aliena ^n the rZ Y 6 t0 pr ° fit from the mistakes made in 

H what it no i ^° Staga ?f m ’ lt; was the Ue of the la ^d which had made 

it what it now is. The two quarters are separated by a deep ravine and each 

^wellT to fih^ 11 P f t rtlCUla ^ characteristics. The Mosle m town alone’ hjf from 
the^ Sha^Wl ?AI housan. d : inhabitants, and is called Tigitt. It was there that 
biltii V A and ? Was there ’ overlooking the sea, that they 

l ch £? made 30 famous, and where he now lies buried 
(This is Dr Carret s note. The other notes are mine.) 

plac*e T of S a'S , , r fi; ‘ com * r ’ °l ‘ nook ’- ls »“d <* the regular meeting 

7 law! ord er- It may denote a single room or, as in the case of the 

Alawi Zawiyah, a mosque with various outbuildings. To translate zdwivah 
by 'monastery' would no doubt lead to misunderstanding* none 477,2 

247.777 °‘lT are , 4 he n , oarest equivalent in Christianity to the Sufic 
rotherhoods in Islam, although the Sufis are not celibates. 
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‘His attention was attracted by this initiative on the part 
of a newly arrived French doctor who, unlike most Europeans, 
apparently did not look down on Moslems from the heights of 
a disdainful pride. Without my knowing it, and without the 
least attempt at investigation on his part, he was benevolently 
informed by his disciples as to how I looked, what I did, my 
movements, my way of treating the sick and my sympathetic 
attitude towards Moslems. As a result, the Shaikh Al- c Alawi 
already knew me quite well when I was still ignorant of his 
very existence. A rather serious attack of influenza which he 
had during the Spring of 1920 made him decide to send for 
me. 

‘From my first contact with him I had the impression of 
being in the presence of no ordinary personality. The room I 
was shown into, like all rooms in Moslem houses, was without 
furniture. There were simply two chests which, as I found 
out later, were full of books and manuscripts. But the floor 
was covered from end to end with carpets and rush mats. In 
one corner was a rug-covered mattress, and here, with some 
cushions at his back, sitting straight upright, cross-legged, 
with his hands on his knees, was the Shaikh, in a motionless 
hieratic attitude which seemed at the same time perfectly 
natural. 

‘The first thing that struck me was his likeness to the 
usual representations of Christ. His clothes, so nearly if not 
exactly the same as those which Jesus must have worn, the fine 
lawn head-cloth which framed his face, his whole attitude — 
everything conspired to reinforce the likeness. It occurred to 
me that such must have been the appearance of Christ when 
he received his disciples at the time when he was staying with 
Martha and Mary. 

‘My surprise stopped me for a moment on the threshold. He 
too fixed his eyes on my face, but with a far-away look, and 
then broke the silence by asking me to come in, with the usual 
words of welcome. His nephew, Sidi Muhammad, acted as his 
interpreter, for although the Shaikh understood French well 
he had some difficulty in speaking it, and in the presence of a 
stranger he made as if he did not know it at all. 

‘I asked for some sandals to cover my shoes, so as not to 
defile the carpets and the mats, but he said that this was 
quite unnecessary. A chair was brought for me, but it seemed 
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so ridiculous in such surroundings that I declined it, saying 
I would rather sit on a cushion. The Shaikh smiled almost 
imperceptibly, and I felt that by this simple gesture I had 
already gained his sympathy. 

‘His voice was gentle, somewhat subdued. He spoke little, in 
short sentences, and those about him obeyed in silence, waiting 
on his least word or gesture. One felt that he was surrounded 
by the deepest reverence. 

‘I already knew something of Moslem ways, and realizing 
that I had to do with someone who was not just “anyone”, I 
was careful not to broach too abruptly the subject for which 
I had been called in. I let the Shaikh question me, through 
Sidi Muhammad, about my stay in Mostaganem, what had 
brought me there, the difficulties I had met with, and how far 
I was satisfied.' 

During this conversation a young disciple had brought in a 
large brass tray with some mint-flavoured tea and some cakes. 
The Shaikh took nothing, but invited me to drink when the 
tea had been served, and himself pronounced the “Bismillah” 
(in the Name of God) for me as I raised the cup to my lips. 

‘It was only after all this usual ceremonial was over that 
the Shaikh decided to talk to me about his health. He said 
that he had not sent for me to prescribe medicines for him; 
certainly, he would take medicine, if I thought it absolutely 
necessary and even if I thought it would help him, but he had 
no desire to do so. He simply wanted to know if the illness he 
had contracted a few days previously was a serious one. He 
relied on me to tell him quite frankly, and without keeping 
anything back, what I thought of his condition. The rest was 
of little or no importance. 

‘I felt more and more interested and intrigued: a sick man 
who has not the cult of medicines is rare enough as it is, but 
a sick man who has no particular desire to get better and who 
simply wants to know where he stands is a still greater rarity. 

I proceeded to make a most thorough medical examination, 
to which the patient docilely submitted. The more circumspect 
I showed myself during this examination, the more confidently 
he put himself into my hands. He was amazingly thin, so much 
so that one had the impression of an organism in which life 
was only working at a reduced speed. But he had nothing 
seriously wrong with him. The only other person present at 
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this examination was Sidi Muhammad who, with his back 
towards us aud eyes cast down, stood sadly and respectfully in 
the middle of the room, translating the questions and answers 
in a low voice, but seeing nothing of what took place. 

‘ When I had finished , the Shaikh resumed his hier atic 
attitude on the cushions, Sidi Muhammad clapped his hands, 
and the young man brought in some more tea. 

‘I then explained to the Shaikh that he had a fairly bad 
attack of influenza, but that there was nothing seriously wrong 
with him, that his chief organs were working quite normally 
and that probably all his troubles would disappear of their 
own accord after a few days. But although it was unlikely 
there would be any complications, there was always a certain 
risk of them in such cases, so that his illness must be closely 
watched, and I would have to come and see him again by way 
of precaution, I added that I found his thinness somewhat 
alarming, and that he ought to eat a little more. I had in fact 
learnt, in answer to my questions, that his daily diet consisted 
of no more than one litre of milk, a few dried dates, one or 
two bananas, and some tea. 

‘The Shaikh seemed very satisfied with the result of my 
examination, He thanked me with dignity, apologized for 
having troubled me, and told me I could come to see him again 
whenever I thought it necessary. As to the question of food, his 
point of view was somewhat different from mine: for him eating 
was an obligation, but he was in the habit of reducing his diet 
to a minimum. 1 

T pointed out that if he did not have enough to eat he would 
grow weaker and weaker and would have less resistance against 
future illnesses. I understood very well that he attached no 
importance to this, but on the other hand if he felt at all 
bound to prolong his life or simply to keep himself alive, it 
was indispensable for him to bow to the demands of nature, 
however annoying they might be. 

a Ibn ‘Abd al-Bari’, one of the Shaikh’s disciples, once asked him why he ate 
so very little. He replied; ‘It is because I find that I have so little inclination to 
eat. This is not asceticism on my part as some of the fuqara,’* think, though it is 
true that I do not like my disciples to be either gluttons or epicures’ ( Shaha’id , 
p. 116 ). 

* Plural of faqzr (whence the English ‘fakir’), ‘poor’, which is used in Islam 
in the sense of spiritual poverty to denote the members of a Sufic order. 
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‘This argument evidently impressed him, for he remained 
silent for quite a time. Then, with an evasive waive of the 
hand and a slight smile he said gently: “God will provide.” 

‘He was now sitting just as he had been at my entry, and 
there was a far-away look in his eyes. I retired discreetly, 
carrying with me an impression which, after more than 20 
years, remains as clearly engraved on my memory as if it was 
barely yesterday since all this took place. 

‘I have described this first visit to the Shaikh Al- c AlawT in 
all its detail because I thought that the best way to bring out 
his personality was to start by transmitting the impression he 
made on me at our first meeting. This impression is all the 
more reliable for my having known nothing about him before 
I set eyes on him. 

‘I tried to find out something about this unusual person, but 
no one seemed able to tell me anything in particular. North 
African Europeans live as a rule in such ignorance of the inner 
workings of Islam, 'that for them a Shaikh or a Marabout is 
a kind of wizard, without any importance except for what 
political influence he may have; and as this Shaikh had no 
such influence, they knew nothing about him. 

‘Moreover, on second thoughts, I began to wonder whether 
I had not been rather the victim of my imagination. That 
Christ-like face, that gentle voice, so full of peace, those 
courteous manners, might have influenced me into supposing a 
spirituality which was in fact non-existent. His attitude might 
have been a calculated “pose”, and beneath this promising 
surface there might be nothing at all. 

‘None the less he had seemed so simple and natural that my 
first impression persisted, and it was duly confirmed by what 
followed. 

‘The next day I went to see him again, and also for several 
days after that, until he had quite recovered. Each time I found 
him just the same, motionless, in the same position, in the 
same place, with the far-away look in his eyes and the faint 
smile on his lips, as if he had not moved an inch since the day 
before, like a statue for which time does not count. 

‘At each visit he was more cordial and more confiding. 
Although our conversations were fairly limited and altogether 
general in topic, apart from medical questions, my impression 
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grew stronger and stronger that the man in front of me was no 
impostor. We were soon on friendly terms, and when I told him 
that I considered my visits as doctor no longer necessary, he 
said that he had been very pleased to make my acquaintance 
and that he would be glad if I would come to see him now and 
then, whenever I had time. 

‘This was the beginning of a friendship which was to last 
until the death of the Shaikh in 1934. During these fourteen 
years I was able to see him at least once a week. Sometimes I 
went for the pleasure of talking to him when I had a few spare 
moments, sometimes it was because he had had me sent for on 
account of some member of his family, and often also because 
his own precarious health needed my attention. 

‘Little by little my wife and I became intimates of the house. 
After a certain time they made us feel altogether at home there, 
and eventually they came to consider us almost as members of 
the family. But this took place gradually and imperceptibly. 

‘When I first met the Shaikh the present zawiyah had not 
yet been built. A group of fuqara had bought the ground and 
made a present of it to the Shaikh, and the foundations had 
already been laid, but the troubles of 1914 had interrupted the 
work, which was not resinned until 1920. 

‘The way in which this zawiyah was built is both eloquent 
and typical: there was neither architect — at least, not in the 
ordinary sense — nor master-builder, and all the workmen were 
volunteers. The architect was the Shaikh himself — not that he 
ever drew up a plan or manipulated a set-square. He simply 
said what he wanted, and his conception was understood by 
the builders. They were by no means all from that part of the 
country. Many had come from Morocco, especially from the 
Riff, and some from Tunis, all without any kind of enlistment. 
The news had gone round that work on the zawiyah could be 
started once more, and that was all thht was needed. Among 
the Shaikh’s North African disciples there began an exodus in 
relays: masons some, carpenters others, stone-cutters, workers 
on the roads, or even ordinary manual labourers, they knotted 
a few meagre provisions in a handkerchief and set out for the 
far-off town where the Master lived to put at his disposal 
the work of their hands. They received no wages. They were 
fed, that was all; and they camped out in tents. But every 
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evening, an hour before the prayer, the Shaikh brought them 
together and gave them spiritual instruction. That was their 
reward . 

c They worked in this way for two months, sometimes three, 
and then went away once more, glad to have contributed to 
the work, and satisfied in spirit. Others took their place and 
after a certain time went off in their turn, to be immediately 
replaced by new arrivals, eager to start work. More always 
came, and there was never any lack of hands. This went on 
for two years, by the end of which the building was finished. 
This manifestation of simple and outspoken devotion gave 
me a deep sense of inward happiness. The world evidently 
still contained some individuals disinterested enough to put 
themselves, without any recompense, at the service of an ideal. 
Here, in mid-twentieth century, was the same fervour that 
had built the cathedrals in the Middle Ages, and no doubt 
the actual building itself had taken place along somewhat 
the same fines. I was happy to have been an astonished eye- 
witness. 

‘As soon as the zawiyah was finished, the fuqara said 
that they would like to have a big festival to celebrate its 
inauguration, and the Shaikh gave his consent, feeling that he 
could scarcely do otherwise. 

‘By that time I had known him long enough to be able to 
tell him exactly what I thought, and I expressed my surprise 
that he should consent to a manifestation which accorded so 
ill with his habits and which was so contrary to his taste for 
solitude and self-effacement. 

‘He had already given up using his nephew as interpreter 
during our conversations. None the less, Sidi Muhammad 
was nearly always present at our meetings. We spoke as a 
rule, in French, and he only intervened when the Shaikh felt 
himself unable to give exact expression in our language to some 
particular thought. 

‘At my expression of surprise he gave an almost impercep- 
tible shrug of the shoulders, and said more or less — I can- 
not remember his exact words: “You are right. Such things 
are superfluous. But one must take men as they are. Not all 
can find complete satisfaction in pure intelligence and contem- 
plation. They have a need now and then to gather together 


I 
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and to feel that their own ideas are shared by a great many 
'others. That is all they are asking for now. Besides, there 
is no question of the sort of festivity that you must have 
seen at some of the Moslem places of pilgrimage, with pis- 
tol shots, displays of riding, various games and far too much 
food. For my disciples a festival means spiritual rejoicing. It is 
simply a reunion for the exchange of ideas and for communal 
prayer. ” 

‘When looked at in this light, the idea of a festival no longer 
jarred on me. To judge by, the number of disciples who came, 
it was a success. They came from all directions and from all 
classes of society. According to what the Shaikh had told me, 
I had expected that this reunion would be no more than a 
sort of congress where the academically minded hope to shine 
in discussing knotty questions of doctrine and displaying then- 
talent for pin-point hair-splitting quibbles. 

‘As far as I could gather from certain passages of inaugural 
speeches which Sidi Muhammad roughly translated for me, it 
was in fact something of the sort, especially among the younger 
disciples. It was not there, however, that the interest lay, but 
with the older disciples who did not talk and who were rapt in 
deep meditation. I was specially struck by the most humble of 
them all, the Riff mountaineers, who had been travelling for a 
whole month, going on foot from hamlet to hamlet, with their 
spirits kept up by the inward fire that burned in their simple 
souls. 

They had set out full of enthusiasm, like the pioneers of the 
gold-rush, but it was no temporal riches that they had come 
in search of. Their quest was purely spiritual, and they knew 
that they would not be deceived. I watched them, motionless, 
silent, drinking in the atmosphere as if plunged in a kind of 
beatitude through the very fact of being there, penetrated by 
the holiness of the place, with their chief aspiration realized. 
They were happy, in complete accord with themselves, in the 
Presence of God. . . 

‘At other times, after remaining motionless and silent for 
hours at a time, the disciples would softly start up a linger- 
ing chant. Then they would divide up into circular groups, 
and holding hands would begin to sway forwards and then 
backwards, slowly and rhythmically, pronouncing clearly, in 
time to each movement, the Name “Allah”. This began to a 


fairly slow rhythm which was given by a sort of choir leader 
at the centre of each circle, whose voice could be heard above 
the others. Meantime some of them went on with the chant, 
which grew progressively louder and more vigorous. Little by 
little the speed of the rhythm increased. The slow swaying to 
and fro gave place to an up-and-down movement with knees 
bent and then suddenly straightened. Soon, in each circle of 
rhythmic movement (the feet remained stationary), they be- 
gan to gasp 1 and the voices became hoarse. But the time went 
on growing quicker and quicker; the up-and-down movements 
became more and more violent, jerky and almost convulsive. 
The Name of God was now no more than a breath, and so it 
went on, always quicker and quicker, until the breathing itself 
was no longer heard. Some of them would fall to the ground 
in a state of exhaustion. 

This exercise, which is analogous to those of the whirling 
dervishes, is evidently intended to produce a particular state of 
soul. But I wondered what could be the spiritual link between 
such rough and crude practices as these and the nobility and 
refinement of the Shaikh. 

‘And how had the Shaikh’s fame spread so far? There was 
never any organized propaganda. The disciples made not the 
slightest attempt to proselytize. In any town or village that 
happened to contain some of their number they had, and they 
still have today, their own little secluded zawiyahs, each under 
the guidance of a muqaddam, that is, one who is invested 
with the confidence and authority of the Shaikh. These little 
brotherhoods refrain on principle from all outward action, as 
if they were jealously bent on letting no one share their secrets. 
None the less, the influence spreads, and would-be novices are 
always coming forward to ask for initiation. They come from 
all walks of life. 

‘One day I voiced my surprise to the Shaikh. He said: 

“All those come here who feel haunted by the thought of 
God.” 

‘And he added these words, worthy of the Gospels: 

“They come to seek inward Peace.” 

That day I did not dare to question him any further for 
fear of seeming too inquisitive. But I realized that there was 

X This ‘gasping’ is a means of integrating the body into the rhythm. 
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a connection between what he had said and the incantations 
which I had sometimes heard and which had intrigued me. 
Fairly often, in fact, while I was talking quietly with the 
Shaikh, the Name “Allah” had come to us from some remote 
corner of the zawiyah, uttered on one long drawn out, vibrant 
note: 

‘ “A. . . 1. . . la. . . h!” 

‘It was like a cry of despair, a distraught supplication, 
and it came from some solitary cell-bound disciple, bent on 
meditation. The cry was usually repeated several times, and 
then all was silence once more. 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord” 1 2 

“From the end of the earth will I cry unto Thee, when my 
heart is overwhelmed: lead me to the rock that is higher than 

j »2 ° 

These verses from the Psalms came to my mind. The 
supplication was really just the same, the supreme cry to God 
of a soul in distress. 

T was not wrong, for later, when I asked the Shaikh what 
was the meaning of the cry which we had just heard, he 
answered: 

“It is a disciple asking God to help him in his meditation.” 

“May I ask what is the purpose of his meditation?” 

“To achieve self-realization in God.” 

“Do all the disciples succeed in doing this?” 

‘ “No, it is seldom that anyone does. It is only possible for 
a very few. ” 

“Then what happens to those who do not? Are they not 
desperate?” 

* “No: they always rise high enough to have at least inward 
Peace.” 

‘Inward Peace. That was the point he came back to most 
often, and there lay, no doubt, the reason for his great influence. 
For what man does not aspire, in some way or other, to inward 
Peace?. . . 

‘When he was relatively well, the Shaikh always received 
me, except in winter, on a sort of verandah at the bottom of a 
little garden surrounded by high walls, reminiscent of certain 
paintings in Persian manuscripts. It was in these peaceful 

1 Psalm CXXX, 1. 

2 Psalm LXI, 2. 
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surroundings, far from the noise of the world, amid the rustling 
of leaves and the song of birds that we exchanged remarks 
sometimes interspersed with long silences. 

‘As happens with those who understand each other and have 
reached a certain degree of intimacy, we did not mind being 
silent; and silence was sometimes imposed on us by a remark 
that called for reflection. Moreover the Shaikh never wasted 
words, and we felt no need to talk except when we really had 
something to say. 

‘He had been surprised at first to find that I knew a little 
about the Moslem religion, at least as regards its essence and 
principles, that I knew something about the life of the Prophet, 
m its outlines at any rate, and the history of the first Caliphs’ 
and that I was not altogether uninformed about the Kaaba 
and the Well of Zamzam and the flight of Ishmael in the desert 
with his mother Hagar. All this was very fit tie, but the average 
European is generally so ignorant about these things that the 
Shaikh could not hide his surprise. 

For my part, I was surprised by his broad-mindedness and 
tolerance. I had always heard that every Moslem is a fanatic 
and could never have anything but the greatest contempt for 
non-Moslem foreigners. 

The- Shaikh said that God had inspired three ^ Prophets, 
first Moses, then Jesus, then Muhammad. He concluded that 
Islam was the best in that it was based on the most recent 
message of God, but said that Judaism and Christianity were 
none the less divinely revealed religions. 

His conception of Islam was equally broad. He only insisted 
on the essential. He used to say: 

To be an orthodox Moslem it is enough to observe five 
points: to believe in God and to recognize Muhammad as 
His last Prophet, to pray the five daily prayers, to give the 
prescribed alms to the poor, to keep the fast, and to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. ” 

What I appreciated especially in him was his complete 

II e did not mean three in a limitative sense, since the Qoran mentions 
twenty-eight. Moreover, m one of his treatises for novices ( Al-Qaul al-MaqbuL 
P; 7 dr , aWS at tention to the words of the Qoran (addressed to Muhammad)- 
Verily We have sent Messengers before thee: about some of them have We told 
thee, and about some have We not told thee (Qoran, XL, 78), and he warns his 
iscipies against limiting either the number of God’s Messengers and Prophets, 
or the number of His Revealed Scriptures. 
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lack of proselytism. He expressed his views when I questioned 
him, but seemed to care very little whether they did me any 
good. Not only did he never make the least attempt to convert 
me, but for a long time he seemed totally indifferent to what 
my religious beliefs might be. That was, moreover, altogether 
characteristic of him. He used to say: 

‘ “Those who have need of me come to me. Why seek to 
attract the others? They care little for the only things that 
matter, and they go their own way.” 

( Our conversations were thus not unlike what might take 
place between two neighbours on good terms with each other 
who exchange remarks from time to time over the hedge that 
separates their gardens. 

‘But one day my own ideas happened to come up for 
discussion and this led him to sound me a little. Perhaps 
he had already thought of doing so, without knowing how to 
broach this delicate question, and was simply waiting for the 
opportunity. 

‘It came in connexion with those Negro Moslems who have 
brought some Sudanese practices into Islam. They go through 
the streets at certain times leading a bull garlanded with 
flowers and ribbons, to the sound of drums and tambourines 
accompanied by dances, shouts, songs and the clapping of 
metal castanets. It was now one of these occasions, and 
beneath the verandah, at the end of the peaceful garden, 
the distant and muffled sounds of one of these processions 
came to our ears. I do not know why, but I gave vent to a 
comparison between these manifestations and certain Catholic 
processions, which, I added, seemed to me pure idolatry, just 
as the Eucharist was nothing more or less than sorcery, unless 
one considered it symbolically. 

‘ “It is none the less your religion,” he said. 

‘ “In a sense”, I replied. “I was baptized when I was still 
at my mother’s breast. Apart from that there is nothing that 
binds me to it.” 

‘ “What is your religion then?” 

‘ “I have none.” 

There was a silence. Then the Shaikh said: 

‘ “That is strange.” 

‘ “Why strange?” 
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“Because usually those who, like yourself, have no religion 
are hostile to religions. And you do not seem to be so.” 

What you say is true, but the people you refer to have kept 
the intolerant religious mentality. They have remained restive. 
They have not found, in the loss of their beliefs, the inward 
Peace that you speak of. On the contrary. ’ 

‘ “And you? Have you found it?” 

Yes. Because I have followed things to their furthest 
conclusions and I look at everything according to its true value 
and in its proper place.” 

‘He thought for some time, and then he said: 

‘ “That also is strange.” 

‘ “What?” 

That you should have arrived at this conception by means 
other than those of the doctrine.” 

‘ “What doctrine?” 

‘He made a vague gesture and sank into a state of medi- 
tation. I understood that he was unwilling to say any more 
about it, and I withdrew. 

‘Prom this day I had the impression that I interested him 
more. Until then our relationship, always very cordial, with 
every appearance of intimacy, had not gone beyond the limits 
of a casual friendship. He had found me a pleasant enough 
acquaintance and he liked me, but none the less I was a 
foreigner and somewhat remote. Several years had passed 
during which I had been for him no more than a fleeting 
distraction, probably of very little importance in his eyes, 
the passer-by that one meets on life’s journey, a momentary 
companion that one accepts for part of the road because he is 
polite and not tedious, and then forgets. 

After this, whenever we were alone together, the conversa- 
tion took an abstract turn. . . I regret with all my heart that 
1 did not write down then and there those wonderful conver- 
sations which implied far more even than was actually said, 
and which I now realize would have made a document that 
was precious not only for me but also for others. But at that 
time I did not attach the importance to them that they have 
acquired in my memory with the lapse of the years. 

‘I can only therefore give a general glimpse of these meetings, 
simply noting down one or two striking points which have 
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remained fixed in my mind. Sometimes the dialogue was 
limited to a few remarks interspersed between long silences; 
sometimes it consisted of an exposition of my point of view, 
asked for by him. For now it was he who was the questioner. 
We never argued, that is we never had anything in the nature 
of those controversies in which each party tries to convince 
the other that he is right. It was just an exchange of ideas, no 
more. 

‘That was how I came to explain to him my attitude towards 
religion. I said that since everyone is troubled by the enigma 
of his existence and' his future, we each seek some explanation 
that will satisfy us and set our minds at rest. The religions 
provide an answer which satisfies most people. What right 
have I to trouble those who have found spiritual tranquility 
in religion? Besides, whatever means are used, whatever path 
is chosen, anyone who is bent on gaining peace of mind is 
always obliged to take some belief as his starting point. Even 
the path of science, which is the one I have followed, is based 
on a certain number of assumptions, that is, affirmations which 
are considered as self-evident truths but which none the less 
cannot be proved. Along whatever line one looks, there is 
always some element of belief, whether it be great or small. The 
only truth is what one believes to be true. Everyone follows 
the course which suits him best. If he finds what he is looking 
for, then for him this course is the right one. They are all 
equal. 

‘Here he stopped me, saying: 

‘ “No, they are not all equal.” 

‘I said nothing, waiting for an explanation, which came. 

‘ “They are all equal if you only consider the question of 
being set at rest. But there are different degrees. Some people 
are set at rest by very little; others find their satisfaction in 
religion; some require more; it is not only peace of mind that 
they must have, but the Great Peace, which brings with it the 
plenitude of the Spirit.” 

‘ “What about religion?” 

‘ “For these last religion is only a starting point.” 

‘ “Then is there anything above religion?” 

1 “Above the religion there is the doctrine.” 

C I had already heard him use this word: the doctrine. But 
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when I had asked what he meant by it he had been unwilling 
to answer. Timidly I tried again: 

‘ “What doctrine?” 

‘This time he answered: 

“The means of attaining to God Himself.” 

£ “And what are these means?” 

‘He gave me a smile tinged with pity. 

‘ “Why should I tell you, since you are not disposed to make 
use of them. If you came to me as my disciple I could give you 
an answer. But what would be the good of satisfying an idle 
curiosity?” 

‘On another occasion it so happened that we were talking 
about prayer, which I considered as a piece of inconsequence 
on the part of those who believe in the Sovereign Wisdo m of 
the Divinity. 

“What is the point of prayer?” I had asked. 

I see what you have in mind”, he said. “In principle 
you are right. Prayer is superfluous when one is in direct 
communication with God. For then one has direct knowledge. 
But it helps those who aspire to this communication and have 
not yet reached it. None the less, even in this case, prayer is 
not indispensable. There are other means of reaching God.” 

“What means?” 

“The study of the doctrine and meditation or intellectual 
contemplation are among the best and most effective means. 
But they are not within the scope of everyone.” 

‘What surprised him the most was that I should be able 
to go on living quite serenely in the conviction that I was 
destined to total annihilation, for he saw beyond doubt that I 
was deeply sincere. Little by little, when, at various intervals, 
he came back to this question, I brought him to understand 
that my serenity was due to humility rather than to pride. 
IVlan s anxieties spring from his wanting at all costs to survive 
his own death. Calm is obtained when one has altogether rid 
oneself of this desire for immortality. The world existed before 
me and would continue to exist without me. . . It was no more 
than an entertainment to which I had been invited without 
knowing why or how, and the meaning of which I could not 
grasp, if indeed it had one. But this entertainment was none 
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the less not without its interest. That is why I turned my 
eyes towards nature rather than towards abstract ideas. When 
I had to leave the entertainment I would do so regretfully, 
because I found it interesting. But in time it would no doubt 
end by boring me. Besides, in any case, I had no choice. And 
what did it matter? When one crushes an ant the world goes 
on just the same. 

‘ “What you say is true of the body no doubt”, he said. “But 
what of the Spirit?” 

£ “True, there is also the spirit. The consciousness we have 
of ourselves. But we did not have it at birth. It was developed 
slowly together with our bodily sensations. We only acquired 
it progressively, little by little, as our knowledge increased. It 
developed alongside of the body, grew up with it, came to full 
strength with it, like a sum total of acquired ideas, and I fail 
to convince myself that it could survive this body to which it 
really owes its existence.” 

‘There was a long silence. Then, coming out of his medita- 
tion, the Shaikh said: 

‘ “Do you want to know what is lacking in you?” 

‘ “Yes, what?” 

‘ “To be one of us and to see the Truth, you lack the desire 
to raise your Spirit above yourself . 1 And that is irremediable.” 

‘One day he asked me point-blank: 

‘ “Do you believe in God?” 

‘I replied: 

‘” Yes, if you mean by that an indefinable principle on 
which all depends and which no doubt gives a meaning to 
the Universe.” 

‘He seemed satisfied by my reply. I added: 

‘ “But I consider this principle as being beyond our reach 
and our understanding, What surprises me, however, is to see 
that so many people who claim to be religious and even believe 
that they are so, and who are convinced of their immortality 
in God, should be able to go on attaching importance to their 
earthly existence. They are neither logical, nor honest with 

1 In one of his poems the Shaikh wrote: 

‘Thou seest us amongst men, but we are not as thou seest, 

For our Spirits shine clear above the highest heights’ 

(Dnuan, p. 5. All references to the Diwan are to the second edition.) 


themselves. . . It seems to me that if I were certain of life after 
death, the scene of this earthly life would become devoid of all 
interest for me and I should be utterly indifferent to it. I would 
live entirely in expectation of the true life yonder, and like your 
fuqara I would devote myself altogether to meditation.” 

‘He looked at me for a while as if he were reading my 
thoughts. Then his eyes met mine with a piercing glance which 
went far beyond them, and he said slowly: 

‘ “It is a pity that you will not let your Spirit rise above 
yourself. But whatever you may say and whatever you may 
imagine, you are nearer to God than you think.” 

* “You are nearer to God than you think.” 

‘When he spoke these words, the Shaikh Al- c AlawT had not 
much longer to live. The pilgrimage to Mecca which he had 
been bent on making before his death and to which he had 
added a journey to Syria and Palestine had exhausted him. 
He was extremely weak, but his mind was still alert. 

‘Meantime Sidi Muhammad , 1 his nephew, who had fulfilled 
the function of muqaddam, had died, and his place had been 
taken by another of the Shaikh’s nephews of whom he was 
particularly fond, Sidi Addah Bin-Tunis . 2 

‘Sidi Addah did not hide his anxiety from me. Through him 
I learnt that the Shaikh was becoming more and more given 
to deep meditation, from which he seemed to emerge only 
against his will. He ate practically nothing, and although I 
both scolded and entreated him, he simply gave me the shadow 
of a smile and said gently: 

‘ “What is the use? The hour is drawing near.” 

‘There was nothing I could answer. 

x One of the Shaikh’s sisters had two children, Sidi Muhammad and a 
daughter named Khairah, both of whom he adopted. I wrote to one of his oldest 
living disciples, Sidi Muhammad al-Hashiml who emigrated from Tlemcen to 
Syria many years before the Shaikh’s death, and is now head of the ‘AlawT 
Zawiyah in Damascus, and I asked him if the Shaikh had had any children of 
his own. He answered: ‘I know he had none by his first or second wife. Then 
when he came to visit us in Damascus on his way from the Pilgrimage I said 
to him: “Have you had any children in all this time?” and he answered “No”. 
Then he said: “Yes, you are my children”, at which all the brethren who were 
present rejoiced.’ (The Shaikh Al-HashimT died in 1961.) 

2 Sidi Adda (or rather c Udda) Bin-Tunis, the Shaikh’s nephew by marriage 
(he married Sidi Muhammad’s sister), died in 1952. 
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The fuqara began to look at me in a special way. I realized 
that they were trying to make out what I thought of the 
Shaikh’s health. Usually I saw little of them. They knew who I 
was, and the friendship that the Shaikh showed me was enough 
to make them well disposed towards me. But none the less, 
they generally remained somewhat aloof. The feeling that their 
Master was in danger brought them nearer to me. I reassured 
them with a smile. I was in fact convinced that the Shaikh 
would go on living to the very last flicker of his strength — not 
that he would fight to live, but that he had accustomed bis 
body to do with so little that his organism went on working at 
a reduced speed. I knew that he would continue like this, with 
a minimum of strength which would have long since proved 
insufficient for anyone else. He would use up the very last drop 
of oil in the lamp of life, which he had tinned so low that it 
was now no more than a night-light. And he knew this as well 
as I did. 

The Shaikh scarcely ever introduced me to any of the fuqara 
except those who were of Western origin. Westerners did in fact 
come to him now and then. But my relationship with them was 
always rather limited. Not being an initiate, I did not speak 
their language, and I felt it would have been inquisitive to 
question them as to what had brought them to this path. 

‘Some of them were real personalities — for example, a well- 
known artist, 1 whose acquaintance I would never have ex- 
pected to make in this way. On joining the tradition this artist 
had taken to wearing Moslem dress, which suited him so well 
that he might himself have passed for a Shaikh. He spent eight 
days in the zawiyah, and was accompanied by a member of the 
Tribunal of Tunis and by a lady, both initiates, as he was, and 
extremely likeable. 

‘There was also an American, more or less without means, 
who had arrived no one knew how, but who fell ill after 
a few days, and had to be sent to hospital, and eventually 
repatriated. . . 

‘Despite his increasing weakness, the Shaikh continued to 
talk to his disciples, but was obliged to make his sessions 
with them shorter. His heart was growing feeble, and its beat 
became irregular, and I had much trouble to make him take 
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the stimulants which were necessary to restore its defective 
rhythm. Fortunately, infinitesimal doses were enough to act on 
an organism that had never been contaminated by the action 
of medicines. 

‘In 1932 we were badly shaken by his having a partial heart 
attack. I was summoned in all haste, and when I arrived 
his pulse was imperceptible and he seemed to have lost all 
consciousness. An intra-veinous injection brought bim round. 
He opened his eyes, and looked at me reproachfully 

‘ “Why did you do that?’ he said. “You should have let me 
go. There is no point in keeping me back. What is the good?” 

‘ “If I am at your side”, I answered, “it is because God willed 
it so. And if He willed it so, it was in order that I might do 
my duty by you as your doctor.” 

‘ “Very well”, he said. l In sha’ Allah 5,1 

‘I stayed with him for some time so as to watch his pulse, 
earing that he might have a relapse, and I only left him when 
he seemed to me to be out of immediate danger. 

‘After this warning there were others. None the less the 
Shaikh lived on, with ups and downs, for nearly another two 
years. When he was relatively well he resumed his normal life 
as if nothing had happened. He seemed however to be waiting, 
eagerly but patiently, for the end. His intense inward life only 
showed itself in his expression. His body seemed no more than 

h worn-out prop which at any moment was going to crumble 
to powder. 

‘One morning he sent for me. His condition, to all appear- 
ances, was no more serious than it had been the day before or 
the day before that, but he said: 

“It will be today. Promise me to do nothing, and to let 
things take their course.” 

I^said that he seemed to be ho worse, but he insisted. 

I know it will be today. And I must be allowed to return 
to God.” 

‘I left him, impressed by what he had said, but none the 
less a little sceptical. I had seen him so often with his life 
hanging by a thread without the thread having broken, and 
s< h I thought, it would be again that day. 

‘But when I came back in the afternoon, the picture had 
changed. He was scarcely breathing, and I could not count his 

1 If God wishes. 
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pulse. He opened his eyes when he felt my fingers on his wrist, 
and recognized me. His lips murmured: 

‘ “I am going at last to take my rest in the Presence of God.” 

‘He clasped my hand feebly and closed his eyes. It was a 
last farewell. My place was no longer there. He belonged from 
then on to his fuqara, who were waiting in the background. 

I withdrew, telling Sidi Addah that I had seen the Shaikh for 
the last time. 

‘I learnt that evening that two hours after I had left he 
had gently passed away, almost imperceptibly, reverently sur- 
rounded by all those disciples who lived at the zawiyah or were 
staying there. 

‘The last drop of oil had been used up. 

‘I have tried to give here an idea of what the Shaikh Al- 
e AlawT was like. I am well aware that this account leaves much 
to be desired, but I was bent on relating nothing except what I 
was absolutely sure of. Some of the remarks I have quoted are 
exactly, word for word, those that were used by the Shaikh 
himself. As regards others, I cannot be sure that he used 
exactly the same expressions that I have ascribed to him, but 
I can guarantee the general sense as being his. 

‘It would have been easy to embroider such a theme, but I 
preferred to keep to the dry sobriety of the memories of which 
I was certain, and I feel that the Shaikh stands out all the 
clearer and truer to life. My portrayal of him has moreover 
the special characteristic of having been made impartially and 
objectively, without needless panegyrics and without the halo 
that a disciple would no doubt have been tempted to put in. It 
is enough in itself, and perhaps gains for having been sketched 
by one of “the profane”. 

‘I have avoided any personal appreciation of the Shaikh’s 
doctrine. My opinion about such questions would have been 
in any case irrelevant, because my intention was simply to give 
an impression of the Shaikh as I had known him, and not to 
discuss his ideas. I know that the doctrine in question was 
a.n esoteric one, and since I am not an initiate my ideas are 
inevitably very vague about it. 

‘Perhaps the initiates will smile when they read some of 
my impressions, but they will thank me for my sincerity and 
for having been as simple and straightforward as I could. 


They will notice also that never in any place have I used the 
word “faith”. . . I remember once having said to him that what 
prevented me from trying to “raise my spirit above myself” 
was no doubt lack of faith. 

‘He answered: 

“Faith is necessary for religions, but it ceases to be so 
for those who go further and who achieve self-realization in 
God. Then one no longer believes because one sees. There is 
no longer any need to believe, when one sees the Truth.” ’ 

In addition to Dr Carret’s ‘Souvenirs’, we are fortunate in 
having the Shaikh’s own account of the earlier part of his 
life. But before going on to this, and to avoid interrupting 
it unduly once we start, there are one or two points which 
need explaining. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ORIGINS OF SUFISM 

As a translation of sufi the word ‘mystic’ is only adequate 
if used in its original sense to denote one who has access, or 
seeks access, to ‘the Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven’, for 
Sufism is the Islamic way of transcending one’s own soul, that 
is, of ‘letting one’s Spirit rise above oneself,’ and it is where 
the human self ends that the Heavenly Mysteries begin. 

Although the name Sufism only came to be used after 
two or three generations of Islam, its reality 1 is rooted in 
the first generation; and one of its roots may be said to 
reach back across the threshold of Islam to Muhammad’s 
pre-Islamic practice of spiritual retreat which was a practice 
of the scattered hermits of Arabia known as the Hunafa’, 
and in virtue of which he was already, before his mission, 
a representative of all that was left of the mysticism of his 
ancestors Abraham and Ishmael. It was in one of his retreats 
in a cave on Mount Hira at the outskirts of Mecca, when he 
was about forty years old , 2 that he received the first Qoranic 
Revelation. 

In order to understand what is meant by the doctrine 
that the Qoran is the Eternal, Uncreated Word of God, it is 
necessary to make a distinction — one that is familiar to Hindus 
and Jews as well as to Moslems though it is not immediately so 
to Christians — between inspiration and revelation. If a work 
of the highest inspiration may be likened to a spark that is 

1 HujwIrI, an eleventh century Sufi of Lahore, quotes the tenth century 
FushanjT as having said: ‘Today Sufism is a name -without a reality, but formerly 
it was a reality without a name’, and HujwTrT himself adds: ‘In the time of the 
Companions (of the Prophet) and their successors this name did not exist, but 
the reality thereof was in everyone; now the name existeth, but not the reality’. 
( Kashf al-Mahjub, ch. iii; in Nicholson’s translation, p. 44.) 

HujwTrT is bent here on emphasizing the degeneracy of his times, and is not 
weighing his words. To have his exact opinion we should no doubt substitute 
some much less absolute term for the word ‘everyone’. He would also certainly 
have admitted that the reality of Sufism still existed in his day, although 
confined to a small minority, for whom in fact he is writing his book. With 
these reservations his statement may be said to express the unanimous opinion 
of the mystics of Islam. 

2 c. 610. All dates are a.d. unless otherwise stated. 


struck from a flint, the flint being man and the striker God, 
then a Revelation is as a spark struck by God from Himself . 1 

It is an essential point of Islamic orthodoxy that the Qoran 
is revealed. In reference to its own ‘naked’ potentialities, which 
are providentially veiled from man, the Holy Book says of itself, 
speaking with the voice of God: If We caused this Qoran to 
descend upon a mountain , thou wouldst see the mountain lying 
prostrate with humility, rent asunder through fear of God ; 2 and 
since Revelation confronts time with Eternity, thus eluding the 
normal conditions of time, it says that the Lailat al-Qadr , the 
night on which the Archangel Gabriel placed the Qoran in the 
heart of the Prophet, is better than a thousand months 2 

The first word to be revealed was the imperative iqra ’, 
recite ; and qur } an itself means ‘recitation’. The revealing of 
a text to be recited necessarily amounts, at the summit of 
the community which receives it, to the inauguration of a 
form of mysticism, since to recite such a text is to undergo 
a Divine ‘interference’, a mysterious penetration of the soul 
by the Spirit, of this world by the next, and the practice of 
taking advantage of this possibility becomes, after a certain 
point, no less than following a mystic path. The Sufis have 
always sought to take full advantage of the Presence of the 
Infinite in the finite by ‘drowning’ themselves in the verses 
(ay at, literally ‘miraculous signs’) of the Revelation. In one of 
his poems the Shaikh Al- c AlawT says of the Qoran: 

‘It hath taken up its dwelling in our hearts and on our 
tongues and is mingled with our blood and our flesh and our 
bones and all that is in us .’ 4 

Elsewhere 5 he tells of the exceptional case of a saintly 
woman who made a vow never to waste another breath with 
the utterance of anything except the Qoran , 6 a vow which she 

1 In Christianity the ‘Revelation’ is, not the Gospels, but Christ. 

2 LIX, 21. 

XCVTI, 3. The other ‘great night’ of the Islamic year, in a sense comple- 
mentary to the Lailat al-Qadr, is the Lailat al-Mi’raj , the Night of the Ascen- 
sion, on which, about eleven years before his death, the Prophet was taken by 
the Archangel from Mecca to Jerusalem and thence up through the seven Heav- 
ens to the Divine Presence. 

4 DTwan, p. 64. 

5 Al-Mawadd al-Ghaithiyyah, pp. 44—6. 

There is a certain analogy between this and the abstinence of some 
Christian Saints, for given periods, from any food and drink other than the 
Sacred Host. 
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kept until her death, for a period of over forty years. 

Tn certain passages where the impact of the Qoranic ‘sub- 
stance’ is given a particular direction by the impact of the 
meaning there lies, virtually, the entire path of the mystics. 
Such verses as God leadeth to His Light whom He will 1 and 
Lead us along the straight path ? and He it is Who hath sent 
down the Spirit of Peace into the hearts of the faithful that they 
may increase in faith upon faith 3 are only limited in so far as 
the intelligence of one who recites them is limited . 4 They can 
be, if interpreted in their ^highest sense, as openings through 
which the immortal in man may pour itself out in escape from 
the mortal limitations of the soul. But anything that can be 
said of this two-fold transcendence of words which are meta- 
physical in content as well as in ‘fabric’ applies pre-eminently 
to the Divine Names and above all to the Supreme Name Allah 
(‘God’ in the absolute sense of the word). One of the first in- 
junctions revealed to the Prophet was: Invoke in remembrance 
the Name of thy Lord , and devote thyself to Him with an ut- 
ter devotion . 5 This verse inaugurated for the new religion a 
practice which has been ever since the Moslem mystic’s chief 
means of approach to God. 

The Qoran is the Book of Allah in every sense of the word 
‘of’. It comes from Him, it is ‘of one substance’ with Him, 
and He is its basic theme; and if what might seem to be 

1 XXIV, 35. 

2 I, 6. 

3 XLVIII, 4. 

4 The Qoran was revealed as a means of Grace for the whole Islamic 
community, not only for an elect, nor yet only for the generality of Moslems, 
and it abounds in verses which, like those just quoted, may be applied to every 
level of spirituality, treasuries from which everyone is free to carry off as much 
as he has strength to bear. Massignon was probably not thinking of verses 
like these, and almost certainly not of the revelationary and therefore mystical 
‘fabric’ of the Qoran as a whole, when he wrote: ‘Contrary to the Pharasaical 
opinion of many fuqaha’ (canonists), an opinion which has been accepted for the 
last sixty years by many Arabists, I have had to admit, with Margpliouth, that 
the Qoran contains real seeds of mysticism, seeds capable of an autonomous 
development without being impregnated from any foreign source’ (La Passion 
d’ Al-Halldj, p. 480 ) But even from the point of view in question, that is, simply 
considering the Qoran as an exposition of doctrine and practice, Massignon’s 
verdict, though relatively refreshing, is an understatement as we shall see. 

5 IiXXIII, 8 . When the Shaikh Al-'AlawT spoke to Dr Carret about ‘medita- 
tion’, he almost certainly had in mind the word dhihr (remembrance, mention, 
invocation). The first three letters of this word are pronounced like the first 
three of the English ‘this’. For pronunciation in general, see p. 217, note. 
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digressions from this theme do not soon lead up to it, they are 
abruptly snatched up to it again, as if the Qoran was bent on 
demonstrating its own continuously repeated words: Do not 
all things return to Allah? The Name Allah occurs so often 
that it may be considered as the warp on which the Qoranic 
text is woven. 

The verse: Verily ye have a fair pattern in the Messenger 
of God 1 is full of meaning at every level of Islam, but its 
highest significance must be understood in the light of an 
earlier Revelation, another of the very first injunctions received 
by the Prophet at Mecca : Prostrate thyself and draw nigh (to 
God ) 2 The ritual act of prostration, which is an extremity of 
self-effacement, is implicit in one of Muhammad’s secondary 
names, c Abd AUdh , the Slave of God. Without the complete 
self-effacement of slavehood it is impossible to draw nigh or, 
in other words, without first being empty of other than God 
it is impossible to be filled with the ever-present Reality of 
His Nearness, of which the Qoran says: We ( God) are nearer 
to him (man) than his jugular vein 3 . The realization of this 
Nearness is implicit in another of the Prophet’s names, Habib 
Allah, the Beloved of God, for the following Tradition , 4 though 
it is of universal import, refers to him first and foremost: 

‘My slave ceaseth not to draw nigh unto Me with devotions 
of his free will 5 until I love him; and when I love him, I am 
the Hearing wherewith he heareth, and the Sight wherewith 
he seeth, and the Hand wherewith he smiteth, and the Foot 
whereon he walketh .’ 6 

The full range of Sufism, as it has shown itself to be 
throughout the centuries, lies summed up in this Tradition. 

In speaking to his closest followers Christ said: ‘It is given 
unto you to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, but 

1 XXXIII, 21. 

2 XCVI, 19. 

3 L, 16. 

4 1 have used this word throughout with a capital to denote a saying of 
the Prophet. Such sayings are of two kinds, ‘Holy Traditions’ where, as in the 
present instance, God speaks in the first person on the tongue of the Prophet, 
and ‘Noble Traditions’ which were uttered by the Prophet in his own capacity, 
as for example: ‘The slave is nearest his Lord when he prostrateth himself’ (Ibn 
Hanbal, II, 421). 

s Devotions in addition to the obligatory legal minimum. 

6 Bukhari, Riqaq, 37. 
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to them it is not given .’ 1 In speaking to the whole community 
of Moslems the Qoran generalizes the same idea in the words: I 

We exalt in degree whom We will; and above each one that | 
hath knowledge is one that knoweth more? But none the less, 
subtly and unobtrusively, the Qoran is elsewhere more explicit. % 
Three times in the earliest Revelations the faithful are divided 
into two groups. In one chapter the lower group is called the 
Companions of the Right and these are no doubt the generality j 
of believers, since they are said to be many among the earlier 
generations and many among the later generations 3 and they f 
are contrasted with the Companions of the Left , who are the 
damned. Above the Companions of the Right are the Foremost , \ 

and these are said to be many among the earlier generations 
and few among the later generations . 4 The superlative implicit 
in their title is confirmed by their definition as Near (literally 
‘brought near’ by God to Himself), this being the word that 
is used to distinguish the Archangels from the other Angels. 

In another chapter the Near are represented as drinking at a 
fountain named Tasnim. Below them are the Righteous 5 who 
have not direct access to this fountain but who are given to 
drink a draught that has been flavoured at it with the perfume 
of musk. The same imagery is used in a third chapter where * 

the Righteous are represented as drinking a draught which has 
been flavoured with camphor from a fountain named Kafur , to 

X St Matthew, XIII, II 

2 XII, 76. I 

3 LVI, 27-40 

4 LVI, 13-4. In a commentary usually attributed to ‘Abd ar-Razzaq al- 
Kasham (died c. 1330) but sometimes to Muhyi’d-DTn Ibn 'Arab! (d. 1240) — 
whence the title of the only two printed editions, Tafsvr ash- Shaikh al-Akbar ’ 

(Bulaq, 1867 ; Cawnpore, 1883) — these words are glossed: There were many 
among the earliest members of this community, that is, those who saw the 
Prophet and were born in time to benefit from the spiritual vigour of the 
Revelation during his life, and those of the second generation who were 
born shortly after his death and who saw his Companions, whereas the later J. 

generations are those between whom and the Revelation much time had elapsed, 
so that their hearts were hardened.’ (These last words are quoted by the 
commentator from the Qoran, LVII, 16.). - 

The Prophet himself is said to have applied the above commented verse not 
only to the history of Islam, as here, but also, according to Tabari, to the history 
of mankind as a whole, in the sense that there were many of the Foremost 
among the earlier generations of man but that there would be few among the I 

later generations. 

5 LXXXIII, 22-8. 


which only the Slaves of God 1 have direct access. According 
to the commentary, ‘slavehood’ and ‘nearness’ are two aspects 
of the one highest spiritual degree, representing respectively 
extinction in God and Eternal Life in God. The Saints drink 
at Kafur inasmuch as they are Slaves and at Tasnim inasmuch 
as they are Near. 

It must be remembered that what is significant in itself, 
however unobtrusively it may be set in its context, will lose 
nothing of its significance for those who are spiritually sen- 
sitive and who devote themselves to constant recitation of 
the Qoran. This point is relevant not only to the passages 
just mentioned but also to some of the Qoranic formula- 
tions of doctrine; for just as Christ spoke to the multitude 
in parables, the Qoran expresses great mysteries by means 
of aphorisms which are too elliptic to ‘cause offence’, but 
which have at the same time an overwhelming directness, 
as for example the already quoted words We are nearer to 
him than his jugular vein. There can be no question of any 
divergence of interpretation as regards such statements: the 
difference here between exoterism and esoterism, between 
piety which saves and mysticism which sanctifies, is like the 
difference between two and three dimensions respectively, 
esoterism’s extra dimension being that of ‘depth’ or ‘height’. 
The same is true as regards the understanding of the Divine 
Names, and certain Traditions such, as the Holy Tradition in 
which it is said, ‘I am the Hearing wherewith he heareth and 
the Sight wherewith he seeth’, The difference is as between 
one who takes such statements as a manner of speaking, al- 
lowing them to pass over his head, and one in whom they 
awaken a ‘vertical’ consciousness which is what the Sufis 
call dhauq , literally ‘taste’. This word is used in view of the 
directness of such perception, to show that it transcends in- 
direct mental knowledge, being no less than some degree of 
‘Heart-knowledge ’ . 

1 LXXVI, 5-6. The Qoran is a synthesis of many points of view, and cannot 
be reduced to any system as regards terminology. From one point of view all 
creatines, including Satan, are the slaves of God. The ‘slavehood’, like the 
‘nearness’, is already there in every case. But since only the supreme Saints 
realize this truth with full realization, the term ‘slaves of God’ is sometimes 
used to refer to them exclusively, as here and, for example, in XVII, 65, and 
LXXXIX, 29. ’ 
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In connection with one of the Prophet’s mystical visions, the 
Qoran says that it was his Heart which saw , 1 and BaidawT 2 
comments that ‘other-worldly realities are perceived first by 
the Heart ’. 3 What is meant by Heart here, and what the 
ancients of both East and West mean by saying that the Heart 
is the throne of the Intellect may be understood with the help 
of Kasham’s already quoted commentary, which bases some 
of its interpretations on the correspondence between outward 
phenomena and inward faculties. The night corresponds to 
the soul, the moon to the Heart (which is to the soul what the 
corporeal heart is to the body) and the sun to the Spirit. Just 
as the moon is the last outpost of daylight in the darkness 
of night, so the Heart is the last outpost of Divine Light, 
that is, direct Knowledge (Gnosis ) 4 in the darkness of the 
soul’s knowledge, which even in its highest form, that is, as 
theoretic understanding of the doctrine, is only mental and 
therefore indirect. The ‘Eye of the Heart’, which corresponds 
to the ray of light that connects the moon with the sun, is the 
Intellect in its true sense — the sense in which Intellectus was 
used throughout the Middle Ages — the organ of transcendent 
vision. 

The aspiration ‘to let one’s Spirit (that is, as here meant, 
one’s centre of consciousness) rise above oneself’ presupposes 
at the very least some remote awareness of the existence of 
the Heart, which is the point where the human self ends and 
the Transcendent Self begins. If the clouds in the night of the 
soul are so thick as to prevent the moon of the Heart from 
showing the slightest sign of its presence, there can be no such 
aspiration. 

Most of the Qoranic verses quoted so far are among the 
earliest to be revealed, which is enough to show that a strong 
mystical element was present from the outset. But coming 

1 LIII, ll. 

2 d. 1286 The author of the most widely read of all Qoranic commentaries. 

The Prophet said of Abu Bakr, who later became the first Caliph of Islam: 
‘He is not your superior by reason of much fasting and prayer, but because of 
something which hath been fixed in his heart. ’ (KalabadhT The Doctrine of the 
Sufis, in Arberry’s translation, p. 66.) 

4 This word is used throughout as a translation of the Arabic mcurifah in 
the sense of Intellectual Knowledge. Similarly ‘Gnostic’ ( c arif) is used here 

exclusively to indicate one who attains to this knowledge. It bears no reference 
to any sect. 
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when it did, as the last religion of this cycle of time, Islam could 
not be an effective vehicle of the Divine Mercy if it did not take 
into account the conditions of a world which was long since 
past its best (the Prophet said: ‘Naught is left of this world 
but trial and affliction ’ 1 and ‘No time cometh upon you but is 
followed by a worse’ 2 ), a world in which the Foremost would be 
in an increasingly small minority. These conditions are implicit 
in the following passage which was revealed towards the end of 
the Prophet’s fife , 3 many years after he and his followers had 
been forced to emigrate from Mecca to Medina, and after they 
had returned in triumph to Mecca and had become masters of 
all Arabia, with an inevitable sacrifice of quality to quantity 
as regards converts to Islam: 

The 'Arabs of the desert say:’ We believe ’. Say thou 
(Muhammad): ’Ye believe not, but say rather: ‘We submit 
for faith hath not yet entered your hearts . Yet if ye obey God 
and His messenger, He will not withhold from you any reward 
that your deeds deserve. Verily God is Forgiving, Merciful. ’ 5 
We see here as it were the net of Divine Mercy stretched out 
to find a place in the new religion for some of those who would 
not have been worthy of the first small Meccan community of 
Moslems. Yet the growth of Islam throughout the time of the 
Prophet’s mission is not only in this one direction but in all. 
The Qoran undertakes to answer any questions which might 
arise during the period of its revelation, and in responding to 
the needs of the increasingly complex community of Islam as 
a whole it does not neglect those who follow the path of ap- 
proach to God; for while it is more and more concerned, in the 
Medina period, with outward questions — legal, administrative 
and political — its verses are at the same time more markedly 
charged with peace and serenity. The much loved and often 
repeated verse which the Qoran recommends especially for 
recitation in times of adversity: Verily we are for God, and 
verily unto Him are we returning 6 has a distinctly Medinan 

1 Ibn Majah, Fitan 23. 

2 Bukhari, Fitan , 6. 

3 He died in 632. 

4 This might also be translated: We have become Moslems. The word islam 
means ‘submission’ (to God) . 

5 XLIX, 14. 

6 II, 156. 
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flavour. It is significant also that some of those passages which 
form as it were the crown of the Sufic doctrine of Gnosis 1 were 
revealed at Medina. 

As regards rites, the first Revelations prescribed, both for 
day worship and for night vigil , 2 litanies of glorification, pros- 
trations, recitations of what had already been revealed of the 
Qoran, and invocations of the Divine Name. These devotions 
became voluntary after the obligatory ritual purification and 
prayer 3 had been established; and other voluntary litanies were 
revealed at Medina such as the invocation of Divine Blessings 
upon the Prophet, an orison which is analogous in more than 
one respect to the Christian Ave. Voluntary fasts were also 
recommended in addition to the obligatory fast of the month 
of Ramadan. All these devotions, both the obligatory and the 
voluntary, reinforced by the spiritual retreat, were undoubt- 
edly the practices of Muhammad’s greatest Companions; and 
they are still and have always been the chief devotions of the 
mystics of Islam, all other practices being purely subsidiary. 

It is therefore scarcely possible to speak of any devel- 
opment, after the death of the Prophet, as regards the 
essentials of Sufism; but during the first six or seven cen- 
turies of Islam the tension between the general downstream 
drifting of the community as a whole and the upstream 
movement of the mystic path produced a kind of sec- 
ondary development in Sufism which is neither upward 
nor downward , 4 and which did not alter the essentials 
in themselves, but was concerned rather with such ques- 
tions as varying formulations and disciplines to suit varying 
needs. 

KalabadhI, a tenth century Sufi of Bukhara, says ‘Then 

1 For example the Verse of Light, (XXIV), 35), and also LVTI, 3, both of 
which are quoted later (pp. 174, note 2 and 130, note 1). 

Keep vigil all the night save a little (LXXIII, 2); Glorify Him the livelona 
night (LXXVI, 26). 

The prostration was included in the ritual prayer, the movements of which 
are described in. a later chapter. 

Many Orientalist misunderstandings have sprung from failure to perceive 
the ‘horizontal’ and entirely secondary nature of this development. For not a 
few of those who write on’ the subject, Sufism consists of a heroic asceticism 
punctuated by mystical poems, treatises and paradoxical ejaculations, none of 
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(after the second generation of Islam) desire diminished and 
purpose flagged: and with this came the spate of questions and 
answers, books and treatises .’ 1 

The inevitable movement from concentrated synthesis to 
differentiated analysis, which brought about the formation 
of the four different schools of canon law and, on another 
plane, the organization of the Sufi brotherhoods, was largely 
the result of an analogous change that was taking place in 
human souls. Nicholson is referring to this change — which 
he clearly did not understand — when he says: ‘Neither he 
(the Prophet) nor his hearers perceived, as later Moslems 
did, that the language of the Qoran is often contradic- 
tory. 52 

It would have been less equivocal to say that later Moslems 
were in general not so well able to make, of two outwardly con- 
flicting statements (as for example the Qoranic affirmations 
that man is responsible for his actions and that his actions 
are predestined), a synthesis through which they might per- 
ceive the spiritual truth in question. In other words, intellec- 
tual activity was giving way to mental activity, and it was 
to meet the needs of the general rationalistic ferment, and 
also to counteract certain heresies that had sprung from it, 
that scholastic theology was developed in Islam; and since 
those who aspired to follow the mystic path could not help 
being more mentally dilated than their seventh and eighth 
century counterparts had been, it was necessary that the Sufi 
Shaikhs also should make more ample formulations of doc- 
trine in their own domain. But the Sufis have never set too 
great a store by these attempts to express what is univer- 
sally admitted to be inexpressible. ‘Take knowledge from the 
breasts of men, not from words’ and ‘Whoso knoweth God, his 
tongue flaggeth’ are among the most often repeated of Sufic 
maxims. 

In order to understand how secondary development fits into 
the structure of Islam, it is necessary to know that after the 
Qoran and the Prophet the third highest authority is IjmcF , 

which one finds in the first two generations of Islam, and none of which can be 
considered as an essential feature of Sufism. 

1 The Doctrine of the Sufis , in Arberry’s translation, p. 3. 

2 A Literary History of the Arabs , p. 223. 
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that is, the unanimous opinion of those who are thoroughly 
versed in the Qoran and the Traditions and who are therefore 
qualified to establish, by inference and on analogy, precedents 
about points not definitely and explicitly laid down by the 
two higher authorities. The deductive process by which they 
reach their conclusions is called ijtihad, (literally ‘striving’). 
Below Ijma? there is a certain relative authority in the ijtihad 
of a group of qualified persons or even of a single qualified 
individual. The differences between the four great schools of 
Islamic law, for examples are due to the differing ijtihad of 
four eminent canonists. But each school admits the right of 
the other schools to hold their own opinions, and it is often 
said: ‘In the canonists’ differences there lieth a mercy.’ 

The law is not the only plane of the religion, however, as is 
made clear in the following Tradition which was reported by 
'Umar, the second Caliph: 

‘One day when we were with the Messenger of God there 
came unto us a man whose clothes were of exceeding whiteness 
and whose hair was of exceeding blackness, nor were there 
any signs of travel upon him, although none of us had seen 
him before. He sat down knee unto knee opposite the Prophet, 
upon whose thighs he placed the palms of his hands, saying: 
‘O Muhammad, tell me what is the surrender unto God 
(al-islam)\ The Prophet answered: “The surrender is that 
thou shouldst testify that there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is God’s Apostle, that thou shouldst perform the 
prayer, bestow the alms, fast Ramadan and make, if thou 
canst, the pilgrimage to the Holy House”. He said: “Thou hast 
spoken truly” and we were amazed that having questioned him 
he should corroborate him, Then he said: “Tell me what is faith 
(iman)”, and the Prophet answered: “It is that thou shouldst 
believe in God and His Angels and His Books and His Apostles 
and the Last Day, and that thou shouldst believe that no good 
or evil cometh but by His Providence .” 1 “Thou hast spoken 
truly”, he said, and then: “Tell me what is excellence ( ihsan )” 
The Prophet answered: “It is that thou shouldst worship God 
as if thou sawest Him, for if thou seest Him not, verily He 

1 It is the objective content of faith which is here defined, not its subjective 

quality. 


seeth thee.”. .. Then the stranger went away, and I stayed 
there long after he had gone, until the Prophet said to me: 
“O Umar, knowest thou the questioner, who he was?” I said: 
“God and His Prophet know best, but I know not at all.” “It 
was Gabriel” said the Prophet. “He came to teach you your 
religion ”. 1 

Thus Islam in its fullest sense consists of three planes — 
surrender or submission (islam in the narrower sense of the 
word), faith (iman) and excellence (ihsan), and the Shaikh 
Al- c AlawI points out that there is scope on all three for the 
exercise of ijtihad just as the plane of islam crystallized 
into the different schools of law and the plane of iman into 
scholastic theology,, so also, beneath the ijtihad of Junaid 2 and 
other Sufis, the plane of ihsan became a definitely organized 
branch of the religion. 

In the Prophet’s definition of ihsan the word for ‘worship’ 
(' "abada ) means literally ‘to serve as a slave’, and indicates not 
merely a series of acts but a perpetual state. Thus to worship 
God ‘as if thou sawest Him’ implies perpetual remembrance 
of God, and to achieve this some form of spiritual guidance 
and method is, practically speaking, indispensable. Here in 
fact lies the origin of the Sufic brotherhoods, without which 
the plane of ihsan, which in the first generations of Islam was 
relatively spontaneous and unorganized, could never have been 
prolonged throughout the centuries. 

The Qoran insists without respite on remembrance of God, 
dhikr Allah , and this insistence holds the place in Islam that is 
held in Christianity by the first of Christ’s two commandments. 
It is the Qoranic use of the cognitive term ‘remembrance’ 
rather than ‘love’ which has, perhaps more than anything else, 
imposed on Islamic mysticism its special terminology. 

The predominances, in Christian mysticism of ‘Love’ and in 
Sufism of ‘Knowledge’, that is, Gnosis, are so strong that many 
of the terms currently used in these two mystical forms are apt 
to be quite misleading outside their own particular sphere. For 
example, in the light of Hinduism, where both perspectives 

1 Muslim, Iman, 1. 

2 A great Sufi of Baghdad, d. 910. 
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are to be found side by side , 1 it can be seen at once that the 
‘contemplative’ orders of monasticism in the Roman Catholic 
Church are closer to the path of Love than to that of Gnosis. 
On the other hand what has been termed ‘the Sufi path of 
Love’ is far more akin to jnana than to bhakti , 2 for it is Love 
within the general framework of Knowledge. 

Very typical of Sufism is Hasan al-Basri’s 3 saying: ‘He that 
knoweth God loveth Him, and he that knoweth the world 
abstaineth from it’, and the saying of another early Sufi: 
‘Intimacy ( uns ) with God is finer and sweeter than longing .’ 4 

Whereas one aspect of this path of Knowledge reflects the 
symbolism of light in which the Qoran abounds and also the 
joyous and often dazzling imagery through which it allows its 
reader to ‘taste’ the Mysteries of the next world , 5 another 
aspect reflects not only the stark simplicity of some of the 
Qoranic formulations but also certain sayings of the Prophet 
which have an unmistakable ‘dry’ flavour about them, a sober 
objectivity which puts everything in its proper place, as for 
example: ‘Be in this world as a stranger or as a passer-by ’, 6 
and r’What have I to do with this world? Verily I and this 
world are as a rider and a tree beneath which he taketh shelter. 
Then he goeth on his way and leaveth it behind him .’ 7 

These two aspects of Moslem spirituality make themselves 

x The comprehensiveness of Hinduism makes it something of a norm by 
which to measure other mysticisms, for after thousands of years it has crystal- 
lized into two main currents, which evidently correspond to two main mystic 
possibilities, the path of Gnosis ( jnana-marga ) and the path of Love ( bhakti - 
marga ). 

2 The Egyptian Sufi ‘Umar ibn al-Farid, (1181—1235) who is often called 
‘the Sultan of the Lovers’, would rank in Hinduism as a pure Gnostic (jnani). 

3 d. 728. 

4 Quoted by Abu Sa‘Td al-Kharraz (d. c. 900) in his Kitab as-Sidq (‘The 
Book of Truthfulness’), Arabic Text, p. 56, Arberry’s translation, p. 46. The 
author of the remark is not specified. 

5 Men tend to judge others by themselves, and it has become almost a 
habit in the West to comment on the ‘unexalted materialism’ of the Qoranic 
descriptions of Paradise. The following remark puts the whole question in a 
truer light: ‘To speak of the Gardens and Fountains of Paradise, as also of Its 
Rivers, Fruits and Consorts, is to speak the truth, whereas to speak of such 
blessings in this world is only a manner of speaking, for the Realities are in 
Firdaus (the Supreme Paradise), and what we see in this world are only the 
remote shadows of Reality.’ (Abu Bakr Siraj Ad-DIn, The Book of Certainty, 
p. 7, ITS, Cambridge, 1992.) 

6 Bukhari, Riqaq, 3. 

7 Ibn Majah, Zuhd , 3. 
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felt in varying modes throughout the whole Islamic civilization, 
and they are especially pronounced in its art, as might be 
expected, for sacred art is an expression of the Mysteries and 
therefore springs directly from the deepest layer of its religion. 
The following passage brings this out very clearly: 

Islamic art is abstract, but also poetical and gracious; 
it is woven of soberness and splendour. . . uniting the joyous 
profusion of vegetation with the abstract and pure vigour 
of crystals: a prayer niche adorned with arabesques holds 
something of a garden and something of a snowflake. This 
admixture of qualities is already to be met with in the Qoran 
where the geometry of the ideas is as it were hidden under 
the blaze of the forms. Being, if one can so put it, haunted by 
Unity, Islam has also an aspect of the simplicity of the desert, 
of whiteness and of austerity which, in its art, alternates with 
the crystalline joy of ornamentation .’ 1 

The Shaikh Al- C Alawi, to whose life and teaching this 
chapter serves as introduction, in no sense belies the roots 
of the tree on which his spirituality flowered, and his presence, 
as we feel it from his writings and from the accounts of those 
who knew him, is fraught now with one, now with the other 
of these two complementary and alternating aspects of Islam 
which have their origin at the Fountains of Kafur and TasnTm, 
in the ‘slavehood’ and the ‘nearness’ of the first representative 
of the reality of Sufism. 


1 Frithjof Schuon, Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts, pp. 38-9 Peren- 
nial Books, 1969. 


CHAPTER V 

ONENESS OF BEING 



. Since Mysticism m all ages and countries is fundamentally the 
same however it may be modified by its peculiar environment 
and by the positive religion to which it clings for support, we 

nd remote and unrelated systems showing an extraordinarily 
close likeness and even coinciding in many features of verbal 
expression . . Many writers on Sufism have disregarded this 
principle; hence the confusion which long prevailed.’ 

hi the fight of this timely remark by Nicholson, 1 no one 
shouid be surprised to find that the doctrine of the Oneness 

it ?u mg ^afydat al ~ Wv 0 ud )i which holds a central place in 
ail the orthodox mysticisms of Asia, holds an equally central 
place m Sufism. 

As is to be expected in view of its centrality, some of the 
most perfect, though elliptical, formulations of this doctrine 
are to be found in the Qoran, which affirms expressly: Where- 
soe er ye turn there is the Face of God. 2 Everything perisheth 
but His Face. 


All that is therein 4 sujfereth extinction, and there remaineth 
trie race of thy Lord in Its Majesty and Bounty , 5 

Creation, which is subject to time and space and non- 
terrestrial modes of duration and extent which the human 
imagination cannot grasp, is ‘then 5 (with reference to both 
past and future) and ‘there 5 , but it is never truly ‘now 5 and 
ere . The True Present is the prerogative of God Alone, for 
It is no less than the Eternity and Infinity which transcends 
penetrates and embraces all durations and extents, being not 
only before 5 all beginnings but also ‘after 5 all ends. In It 
that is m the Eternal Now and Infinite Here, all that is 
perishable ha s ‘already 5 perished, all that is liable to extinction 
has already been extinguished leaving only God, and it is to 


Literary History of the Arabs, p. 384 
2 II, 115. 

3 XXVIII, 88. 

In the created universe. 

5 LV, 26-7. 
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this Divine Residue, the Sole Lord of the Present, that the 
word remaineth refers in the last quoted Qoranic verse. Prom 
this verse, amongst others, come the two Sufic terms fand ’ 
(extinction) and baqa ’ (remaining ) 1 which express respectively 
the Saint’s extinction in God and his Eternal Life in God, or 
rather as God. 

The doctrine of Oneness of Being is also implicit in the 
Divine Name al-Haqq, the Truth, the Reality, for there could 
be no point in affirming Reality as an essential characteristic 
of Godhead if anything other than God were real. The word 
‘Being’ expresses this Absolute Reality, for it refers to That 
which is, as opposed to that which is not, and Oneness of Being 
is the doctrine that behind the illusory veil of created plurality 
there lies the one Divine Truth — not that God is made up of 
parts , 2 but that underlying each apparently separate feature 
of the created universe there is the One Infinite Plenitude of 
God in His Indivisible Totality. 

The Treatise on Oneness 3 says: ‘When the secret of an atom 
of the atoms is clear, the secret of all created things both 
external and internal is clear, and thou dost not see in this 

3 ‘The spiritual state of baqa,’, to which Sufi contemplatives aspire, (the word 
signifies pure “subsistence” beyond all form) is the same as the state of moksha 
or “deliverance” spoken of in Hindu doctrines, just as the “extinction” (al-fana’) 
of the individuality which precedes the “subsistence” is analogous to nirvana 
taken as a negative idea’. (Titus Burckhardt, An Introduction to Sufi Doctrine, 
p. 4, published by Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore, 1959— a book which is almost 
indispensable to anyone who wishes to make a serious study of Sufism and who 
does not read Oriental texts.) 

z It is probably failure to grasp this point which is at the root of most 
Western misunderstandings. Massignon for example says that Wahdat al- 
Wujud — which he unhappily translates ‘existentialist monism’ — means that 
‘the totality of all beings in all their actions is divinely adorable’ (Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, Tasawwuf'). But there is no question here of the sum of things being 
any more divine than each single thing. The least gnat has a secret which is 
divinely adorable with total adoration. In other words, for those possessed of 
mystical vision, there is the Face of God. 

3 Risalatu ’l~Ahadiyyah, also entitled Kitab al-Ajwibah or Kitab al-Alif. It 
is ascribed in some manuscripts to Muhyi ’d-DIn Ibn ‘Arab! and in others to 
his younger contemporary *Abd Allah al-Balya.nl (d. 1287), (see the prefatory 
notes to the French translation by c Abd al-Hadl in Le Voile d’Isis, 1933, pp. 13- 
4, and to the English translation by Weir, from which I quote, in the Journal 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901, p. 809). It is one of the most important of 
all Sufic treatises. Hence the large number of existing manuscripts, although 
until now it has only been published in translations. 
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world or the next aught beside God .’ 1 

If there were anything which, in the Reality of the Eternal 
Present, could show itself to be other than God, then God 
would not be Infinite, for Infinity would consist of God and 
that particular thing. 

This doctrine is only concerned with Absolute Reality It 
ha s nothing to do with ‘reality’ in the current sense, that is, 
with lesser, relative truths which the Sufis call ‘metaphorical’. 
Grhazah says: ‘The Gnostics rise from the lowlands of metaphor 
to the peak of Verity; and at the fulfilment of their ascent 
they see directly face to face that there is naught in existence 
save only God and that everything perisheth but His Face , not 
sunply that it perisheth at any given time but that it hath 
never not perished- . . Each thing hath two faces, a face of its 
° wa \ anci a f ace its Lord; in respect of its own face it is 
nothingness, and in respect of the Face of God it is Being. 
Thus there is nothing in existence save only God and His Face 
for everything perisheth but His Face , always and forever. . . so 
that the Gnostics need not wait for the Resurrection in order 
to hear the summons of the Creator proclaim: Unto whom 
this day is the Kingdom? Unto God, the One, the Irresistible , 3 
tor this proclamation is eternally in their ears; nor do they 

Tu mPa u R i thc folIowing Buddhist formulation: ‘When a blade of 
grass is lifted the whole universe is revealed there; in every pore of the skin 
there pulsates the life of the triple world, and this is intuited by prafna, not by 
way of reasoning, but ‘immediately’. (D. T. Suzuki, Studies in Zen , p. 94.) 

.. 11 j rhl V s 1 1 f ipli i ^ it “ the following formulation of Wahdat al-Wujud by Al- 
the iiffc of toSfefng^od ' %.%£) ” d ^ beneath ^ feet ° f th ° Se wh ° accuse 

Th'™thS u (w»^. So.2‘5 “ where ” and beyond “ where ” to °- Wh ” e 

The Shaikh Al-‘Alawi quotes at some length (An-Ndsir Ma’mf, pp. 112-5) 
Muhammad -Ahciuh’e formulations of the doctrine in question from pt. 2 of hto 
Wandat, ending with the words: 

Do not think that this is a doctrine of localization, for there can be no 
localization without two beings, one of which occupieth a place in the other 
whereas our doctrine is: “There is no being but His Being ” ’ 

, 20 ?° years previously the Taoist Chuang Tzu had said: ‘A boat may 

idden m a creek; a net may be hidden in a lake; these may be said to be 
B midnight a strong man may come and carry them away on 
s back. The ignorant do not see that no matter how well you conceal things 
aller ones in larger ones, there will always be a chance for them to escape 
ZlZ y °£. conc ;? al Universe in Universe, there will be no room left for it to 
escape. This is the great truth of things.’ (ch. 6, Yu-Lan Fung’s translation ) 
Qoran, XL, 16. 
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understand from His Utterance God is Most Great (AUdhu 
Akbar) that he is greater than others. God forbid! For there 
is nothing other than Himself in all existence, and therefore 
there is no term of comparison for His Greatness’. 1 

This doctrine is necessarily present whenever there is ex- 
plicit reference to the Supreme Truth — the Absolute, the Infi- 
nite, the Eternal. In Christianity the goal of mysticism is most 
often conceived of as union with the Second Person of the Trin- 
ity. Here the Supreme Truth is not explicit but implicit: who 
has Christ has indeed All;* but for those who follow the path 
of love this Totality 'is not usually the direct object of fervour. 
Yet when it is conceived more directly, then in Christianity 
also 2 we find inevitably the doctrine of the Oneness of Being. 

On the other hand, when the Supreme Truth recedes into 
the background, then in all religions this doctrine also necessar- 
ily recedes, since apart from the Infinite and Eternal Present 
it is meaningless. No one can hope to understand the formu- 
lations of the mystics without bearing in mind that there is 
liable to be a continual shifting of the centre of consciousness 
from one plane to another, 

One of the first things that a novice has to do in the 
£ AlawT TarTqah — and the same must be true of other paths 
of mysticism — is to unlearn much of the agility of ‘profane 
intelligence’ which an c AlawT faqir once likened, for my benefit,- 
to ‘the antics of a monkey that is chained to a post’, and to 
acquire an agility of a different order, comparable to that of 
a bird which continually changes the level of its flight. The 
Qoran and secondarily the Traditions of the Prophet are the 
great prototypes in Islam of this versatility. 

Three distinct levels of intelligence are imposed methodi- 
cally twice a day in the three formulae of the c AlawT rosary 
which are (each being repeated a hundred times) firstly ask- 
ing forgiveness of God, secondly the invocation of blessings on 
the Prophet, and thirdly the affirmation of Divine Oneness. 3 * 

1 Mishkdt al- Anwar, pp. 113—4 in Al-Jawdhir al-Ghawalz (Cairo, 1343 ah); 
in Gairdner’s translation, which however I have not followed, pp. 103—5. 

2 ‘However vile the dust, however small its motes, the wise man seeth 
therein God in all His Greatness and Glory.’ (Angelus Silesius, Cherubinischer 
Wandersmann ) . 

3 According to Hasan ibn c Abd al-‘AzTz, one of the Shaikh’s disciples, this 

triple rosary is used in all branches of the ShadhilT TarTqah ( Irshad al-Raghibm , 

p. 31). The same formulae are also used, with some variations, by many 
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The first standpoint, which is at what might be called the nor- 
ma u le Jf. ° f psychic P erc eption, is concerned with the ego as 
such ; 3! his 1S tile phase of purification. From the second stand- 
point this fragmentary ego has ceased to exist, for it has been 
absorbed into the person of the Prophet who represents a hi- 
erarc y o different plenitudes of which the lowest is integral 
human perfection and the highest is Universal Man (Al-Insdn 
al- Kamil) ± who personifies the whole created universe and 
who thus anticipates, as it were, the Infinite, 2 of which he is 
the highest symbol, The disciple aims at concentrating on per- 
fectzon at one of these levels. From the third point of view 
the Prophet himself has ceased to exist, for this formula is 
concerned with nothing but the Divine Oneness. 

AU 1 rny 5 iCiSm necessarily comprises these different levels of 
ought, because it is, by definition, the passage from the finite 
to the Infinite. It has a starting point and an End, and cannot 
ignore what lies between. It follows that the formulations of 
any one mystic are unlikely to be all from the same standpoint 
and this is especially true of the more spontaneous utterances 

p b p7^ry& Q Mr qah and ° thers - see mnn - 

1 * j See Titus Burckhardt’s introduction to his De I’Homme Universel ftrans- 
lated extracts from Jill’s Al-Insdn al-Kdmil), P. Derain, Lyon^lSS ( 

„„ rr /F- he first fo f rirm ! a of the rosary may also open on to the Infinite, but in a 
c A f sense, for the end of purification is extinction (/ana’), The Shaikh Al- 
Alawi often quotes the saymg attributed to Rabi'ah al-'Adawiyyah one of the 
greatest women Saints of Islam (d. 801): ‘Thine existence is a?in with which 

n~ Sm Can be . cor " pared ’ P- 41). It is this point of view which 

Al-Hallaj expresses in the words: ‘Between me and Thee is an “I am” which 

° ta ! Ce> b ^. Thine ° wn 1 arn > “me &om between us.’ ( Akhbar 
Al-nallaj , Massignon s edition, no. 50). v 

The refusal to see that mysticism is never a ‘system’ and that mystics are 

Soth^lL^edT 6 ° H aUy ‘ inconsistent, > takin S now one standpoint, now 
h U ™ ch 1 COnfus,on = especially as regards Wahdat al-Wujud. 

Thp m P f f f° hjS translatl °n of Mishkat al- Anwar (p. 61). Gairdner says- 
m ’ e ^f d 40 aI - Gh ^'i. “d every other idvaoced mysL 
now Si , i 5 ““question of Pantheism (i.e. Wahdat al-Wujud, 

usually translated, with some advantage, “monism”): did he succeed in 

himse f ^ p<yi the ed S e of the pantheistic abyss?. . . Or did he fail in 
f ? r hlS P®?’ has devoted ranch of his output to exculpating 
S 6 u r rthodoxy in question > that is > to pinning him down to 

he dualism expressed in certain of his verses, and turning a blind eye to his 
affirmations of the Oneness of Being, or in other words denying that he ever 

^toe trnth n of e th 10n Ghazah calls the metaphor of union (Utihdd) 

to the truth of the realization of the Oneness ( tawhzd ) ( Mishkat o iml 
Nicholson pleads for Ibn al-Farid {Studies in Islamic Mysticism pp 193-4) 
Gairdner, feeling that GhazalT is in great ‘danger’, pleads for hfm and by 
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such as those of poetry. But it is natural that spiritual 
Masters should stress Wahdat al-Wujud above all, because it 
is the Supreme Truth and therefore the ultimate goal of all 
mysticism, and also because, for that very reason, it is the 
point of view that is ‘furthest’ from the disciple and the one 
he most needs help in adopting. Relentless insistence upon the 
doctrine has therefore a great methodic, not to say ‘hypnotic 
value , 1 for it helps the disciple to place himself virtually in the 
Eternal Present when he cannot do so actually. The Treatise 
on Oneness says: ‘Our discourse (that is, the formulation of 
Oneness of Being) is with him who hath resolution and energy 
in seeking to know himself in order to know God, and who 
keepeth fresh in his Heart the image of his quest and his 
longing for attainment unto God; it is not with him who hath 
neither aim nor end.’ 

It has been remarked — I forget by whom — that many of 
those who delight in the poems of ‘Umar ibn al-Farid and 
Jalal ad- Din ar-Ruml would recoil from them if they really 
understood their deeper meaning. The truth is that if the 
author of this remark and Western scholars in general really 
understood the deeper meaning of such poetry, that is, if they 
really understood the doctrine of the Oneness of Being, they 
would cease to recoil from it. Massignon attacks it because it 
seems to him to deny both the Transcendence of God and the 

charitable extension for all other Moslem mystics on the grounds that they 
do not mean what they say! (Ibid., pp. 62—3). The truth is that all the Sufis 
axe ‘dualist’ or ‘pluralist’ at lower levels; but it is impossible that any of them 
should have believed that at the highest level there is anything other than the 
Divine Oneness, for though the Qoran changes the plane of its utterance more 
often even than the Sufis themselves, it is absolutely and inescapably explicit 
as regards the Eternal that all things perish but His Face and all that is therein 
suffereth extinction, and there remaineth the Face of thy Lord in Its Majesty 
and Bounty. This last word is a reminder that for the Sufis Oneness of Being 
is That in which there is no loss but only pure gain or, otherwise expressed, 
That in which all that was ever lost is found again in Infinite and Eternal 
Perfection. Therefore let those who shrink from this doctrine as a ‘pantheistic 
abyss’ or what Nicholson calls ‘blank infinite negation ask themselves if they 
really understand it. 

1 When Ibn ‘Arab! for example criticizes some of the formulations of his 
great predecessors, such as Junaid and Al-Hallaj, as regards the Supreme State, 
it is clearly not because he thought that they had not attained to that State, 
but because the formulations in question are not sufficiently rigorous to be, in 
his opinion, methodically effective. 
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immortality of the soul. Yet in affirming the Transcendence 
and immortality in question he implicitly affirms the Oneness 
of Being. The difference between him and the Sufis is that he 
does not follow up his belief to its imperative conclusions, but 
stops half way. For if it be asked: ‘Why is the soul immortal ? 5 
the answer lies in Meister Eckhardt’s ‘There is something in 
the soul which is uncreated and uncreatable. . . This is the 
Intellect . 5 The soul is not merely immortal but Eternal, not 
m its psychism but in virtue of the.Divine Spark that is in it. 
The Shaikh Al- c Alawi says in one of his poems: 

Thou seest not who thou art, for thou art, yet art not “thou”. 

and he quotes more than once ShustarT’s lines: 

After extinction I came out, and I 

Eternal now am, though not as I. 

Yet who am I, O I, but I ? 1 

As to the Divine Transcendence, I will leave him to show that 
far from denying It, the doctrine of the Oneness of Being comes 
nearer than any other doctrine to doing justice to It. 

Massignon writes that this doctrine was first formulated 
ky Ibn Arabi. It may be that the term WaJidat al- Wujud was 
not generally used before his day, but the doctrine itself was 
certainly uppermost in the minds of his predecessors, and the 
more the question is studied the further it recedes along a 
purely Islamic line of descent. The already quoted passage in 
GhazalTs Mishkat al- Anwar is closely followed up by: ‘There is 
no he but He, for “he 55 expresseth that unto which reference is 
made, and there can be no reference at all save only unto Him, 
for whenever thou makest a reference, that reference is unto 
Him even though thou knewest it not through thine ignorance 
of the Truth of Truths. . . Thus “there is no god but God” is the 
generality’s proclamation of Unity, and “there is no he but He” 
is that of the elect, for the former is more general, whereas the 
latter is more elect, more all-embracing, truer, more exact, and 


1 Wa-man ana ya ana ilia and 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Tasawwuf. 
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more operative in bringing him who useth it into the Presence j 
of Unalloyed Singleness and Pure Oneness. 1 

The Shaikh Al- c AlawT quotes 2 from the end the MandzU as- j 
Sd’irtn of c Abd Allah. al-Harawi (d. ad 1088) with regard to j 
the third and highest degree of Tawhzd : J 

‘None affirmeth truly the Oneness of God, for whoso | 
affir m eth It thereby setteth himself in contradiction with j 
It. . . He, He is the affirmation of His Oneness, and who so 
presumeth to describe Him, blasphemeth (by creating a duality : 
through the intrusion of his own person)’. j 

This recalls the almost identical saying of Al-Hallaj (d. AD \ 
922): 

‘Whoso claimeth to affirm God’s Oneness thereby setteth j 
up another beside him’. 3 J 

Al-Kharraz, in his Book of Truthfulness , quotes the Com- j 
panion Abu c Ubaidah (d. AD 639) as having said: 

‘I have never looked at a single thing without God being j 
nearer to me than it’. 4 ! 

Only one who stops short at the outer shell of words could \ 
maintain that there is a real difference between this and 
the following more analytical formulation from the thirteenth 
century Treatise on Oneness : i 

‘If a questioner ask: “Supposing we see refuse or carrion, for 
example, wilt thou say that it is God?”, the answer is: “God :j 
in his Exaltation forbid that He should be any such thing! ■ 
Our discourse is with him who doth not see the carrion to be 
carrion or the refuse to be refuse; our discourse is with him 
who hath insight ( basvrah ) and is not altogether blind.’ 5 

1 pp. 117—18- Although written at the end of Ghaz all’s life (he died in ad 
1111), this treatise is about 100 years earlier than Ibn c Arabics Fusus al-Hikam. j 

2 An-Nasir Maruf, p. 99. i 

3 Akhbar, no. 49. ; 

4 Arabic text, p. 59; Arberry’s translation, p. 48. 

5 We may compare the following third century BC formulation: ‘Tung Kuo \ 
Tzu asked Chuang Tzu: “Where is the so-called Tao ?” Chuang Thu said: | 
“Everywhere.” The former said: “Specify an instance of it.” “It is in the ant.” 1 
“How can Tao be anything so low?” “It is in the panic grass.” “How can it 
be still lower.”. . . “It is in excrement.” To this Tung Kuo Tzu made no reply, j 
Chuang Tzu said: “Your question does not touch the fundamentals of Tao. You | 
should not specify any particular thing. There is not a single thing without | 
Tao.” ’ (Chuang Tzu, ch. XXII, Yu-Lan Fung’s translation). | 
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Al Kharraz s quotation, made about AD 850, spans the first 
two centuries of Islam with the Qoranic doctrine of Nearness — 
Identity — Oneness. We have seen that in the early Meccan 
Surahs the highest saints are referred to as the Near, and that 
what the Qoran means by ‘nearness’ is defined by the words 
We are nearer to him than his jugular vein. In the following 
already quoted Holy Tradition this nearness is expressed as 
identity: ‘My slave seeketh unremittingly to draw nigh unto 
Me with devotions of his free will until I love him; and when I 
love him, I am the Hearing wherewith he heafeth and the Sight 
wherewith he seeth and the Hand wherewith he smiteth and 
the Foot whereon he walketh.’ It cannot be concluded from 
this Tradition that this identity was not already there, for the 
Divinity is not subject to change. The ‘change’ in question is 
simply that what was not perceived has now been perceived. 1 
These two levels of perception are both referred to in the verse: 
We are nearer to him than ye are, although ye see not. 2 The 
lower of these two is perception of the merely relative reality of 
God’s absence which is pure illusion in the face of the Absolute 
Reality of His Presence. For there is no question of relative 
nearness here. We are nearer to him than his jugular vein and 
God cometh in between a man and his own heart 3 mean that 
He is nearer to him than he is to his inmost self. The Oneness 
here expressed exceeds the oneness of union. 

It may be convenient for certain theories to suppose that 
these flashes of Qoranic lightning passed unperceived over the 
heads of the Companions, and that they were only noticed by 
later generations; but is it good psychology? No men have 
been more ‘men of one book’ than the Companions were, 
and there is every reason to believe that no generation of 
Islam has ever surpassed them in weighing the phrases of that 
book and in giving each one its due of consideration. They 
would have been the last people on earth to suppose that 
the Qoran ever meant less than it said. This does not mean 
that they would necessarily have interpreted as formulations 
of Oneness of Being all those Qoranic verses which the Sufis so 

It has been perceived only because the agent of perception is God, not the 
mystic. ‘I am. . . his Sight’, or to use the Qoranic phrase: The sight overtaketh 
Him not , but He overtaketh the sight (VI, 103). 

2 LVI, 85. 

3 VIII, 24. 
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interpret, for some of these verses admit more readily of other 
interpretations. But there are some which do not. If we take, 
for example, in addition to the already quoted formulations 
of ‘Nearness’, the verse: He is the First and the Last and the 
Outwardly Manifest and the Inwardly Hidden f it is difficult 
to conceive how the Companions would have understood these 
words other than in the sense of GhazalT’s, ‘there is no object 
of reference other than He’, though they may never have 
formulated the truth in question except with the words of the 
Qoran itself, or with expressions such as Abu c Ubaidah’s: ‘I 
have never looked at a single thing without God being nearer 
to me than it’, or the Prophet’s: ‘Thou art the Outwardly 
Manifest and there is nothing covering Thee ’. 2 


1 Qoran, LVII, 3. 

2 Muslim, Dawdt, 16; TirmidhT, Dawat, 19. This is not incompatible with 
other Traditions in which he speaks of ‘veils’ between man and God. It is simply 
a question of two different points of view, the one being absolute and the other 
relative. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE THREE WORLDS 

Before considering some of the Shaikh Al-‘AlawI’s own formu- 
lations of the doctrine of Oneness of Being, let us consider what 
he quotes from ‘the Shaikh of our Shaikhs, Mawlay Al-'Arabi 
ad-Darqawi’: 

‘I was in a state of remembrance, and my eyes were lowered 
and I heard a voice say: He is the First and the Last and 
the Outwardly Manifest and the Inwardly Hidden. I remained 
silent, and the voice repeated it a second time, and then a 
third, whereupon I said: “As to the First , I understand, and 
as to the Last , I understand, and as to the Inwardly Hidden , , I 
understand, but as to the Outwardly Manifest , I see nothing 
but created things.” Then the voice said: “If there were any 
outwardly manifest other than Himself I should have told thee.” 
In that moment I realized the whole hierarchy of Absolute 
Being .’ 1 

Ibn Ashir s Guide to the Essentials of Religious Knowl- 
edge, on which the Shaikh’s Al-Minah al-Quddusiyyah is a 
commentary, formulates what must necessarily be attributed 
to God as follows: ‘Being, Beginninglessness, Endlessness, Ab- 
solute Independence, Incomparability, Oneness of Essence, of 
Quality and of Action, Power, Will, Knowledge, Life, Hearing 
Speech, Sight.’ 

The Shaikh comments: ‘Here he explaineth what belongeth 
unto God. See therefore, O slave, what belongeth unto thee, for 
if thou shouldst qualify thyself with any one of these qualities, 
thou wilt be contending with thy Lord. 

‘God’s is the prerogative of Being, and Being is the very 
Self of Him who is. This is Absolute Being which is not to be 
limited and measured and set on one side. It is not possible 
that there should exist any other being with this Being in 

1 Minah, p. 174. 

2 Al-Murshid al-Mitzn. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE LETTERS 
OF THE ALPHABET 

The Shaikh mentions, as we have seen, the reeds of which a 
mat is woven as symbols of the Manifestations of the Divine 
Qualities out of which the whole universe is woven. We find 
a somewhat analogous but more complex symbolism in his 
little treatise The Book of the Unique Archetype (AUUnmudhaj 
al- Farid, ) which signalleth the way unto the full realization of 
Oneness in considering what is meant by the envelopment of 
the Heavenly Scriptures in the Point of the Basmalah . 1 

He begins by quoting two sayings of the Prophet: 

‘All that is in the revealed Books is in the Qoran, and all 
that is in the Qoran is in the Fdtihah , 2 and all that is in the 
Fatihah is in Bismi ’ Llahi ’r-Rahmani V- Rahim ’ and ‘All 
that is in Bismi ' Llahi ’r-Rahmani V- Rahim is in the letter 
Bd\ which itself is contained in the point that is beneath it .’ 3 

‘This Tradition 4 hath been bandied about from pen to pen, 
and sounded in the ears of the elect and generality, so that 
one and all they endeavour to probe its hidden mysteries. Nor 
had I the strength to stand aloof from the throng, which had 
fired the spirit of emulation within me, so I rose to my feet 
and groped for a snatch of some of its fragrance. My hands 
fell on the perfume at its very source, and I brought it out 
from among the hillocks of the dunes, and came with it before 
the wisest of the learned. They received it with all honour 
and magnification, and each one said: This is none other than 

1 The formula Bismi ’ Llahi ’■ r-Rahmani ’r- Rahim, (literally ‘In the Name of 
God, the All-Merciful, the Merciful’) with which the Qoran opens. Its ‘point’ 
is the dot under the letter Ba\ (see figure IV). 

2 The first chapter of the Qoran (literally ‘the Opening’). 

3 These Traditions are quoted by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili at the beginning of 
his commentary on them, Al-Kahf wa ’ r-Raqvm , which was almost certainly the 
starting point of the Shaikh’s treatise. 

4 Presumably he is referring to both Traditions. In the Arabic this preamble 

is in rhymed prose, from which the Shaikh is seldom far away in any of his 

writings. 
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a noble Angel . 1 * I said: “Indeed, it is above my station. It is 
the throw of a stone without a thrower.” Then the tongue of 
my state answered, and said: Thou threwest not when thou 
threwest, but it was God that threw . 2 

<t ‘Whenever, in this treatise, I mention one of the names of 
other than God”, that is on account of the needs of expression. 
So let not thine imagination conceive “the other” as being 
truly other, for then wouldst thou miss the good I am seeking 
to show thee. For verily we bring thee great tidings . 3 Incline 
then unto that through which thou mayest be o’er whelmed 
hi the Reality, and go thou forth from the relative unto the 
Absolute. Perchance thou wilt understand what is in the Point 
though none understandeth it save the wise 4 and none meeteth 
it face to face save him whose destined portion is immeasurably 

‘Whenever I speak of the Point I mean the Secret of the 
Essence which is named the Oneness of Perception ( Wahdat 
ash-Shuhud) , and whenever I speak of the Alif I mean the One 
Who Alone is ( Wahid al-Wujud)* the Essence Dominical, and 
whenever I speak of the Ba’ I mean the ultimate 7 Manifesta- 
tion which is termed the Supreme Spirit, after which come the 
rest of the letters, then single words, then speech in general, 
all in hierarchy. But the pivot of this book turneth upon the 
first letters of the alphabet on account of their precedence over 
the others. The Foremost are the Foremost, it is they who are 

1 Said by the women of Egypt (Qoran, XII, 31) with reference to Joseph, 
(see p. 96, note 2). * 

2 In the Qoran (VIII, 17) these words are addressed to Muhammad with 
reference to his throwing a handful of gravel at the enemy during the Battle 
of Badr, an act which changed the tide of the battle in favour of the Moslems, 
who completely defeated a Meccan army three times as large as theirs. This 
was the first battle of Islam, AD 624. 

3 XXXVIII, 67. 

4 XXIX, 43. 

5 XLI, 35. 

. , if. } * ere th f* diverges from JT1T, in whose treatise the Point stands for 
theEhvimty m AU Its Aspects, whereas the Alif is the Spirit of Muhammad 
(JTIi quotes the Tradition: ‘God created the Spirit of the Prophet from His 
Essence, and from that Spirit He created the entire Universe’) that is, the 
Supreme Spirit which for the Shaikh is symbolized by the Ba’. But beneath 
this divergence the doctrine remains the same. 

J Ultimate, because this Spirit, which is none other than ‘Universal Man’, 
contains the whole Universe. ’ 
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brought nigh . 1 These are Alif and Ba\ and they hold in the 
Alphabet the place that is held by the Basmalah in the Qo- 
ran, for together they make up Ab 2 which is one of the Divine 
Names. By it would Jesus speak unto His Lord, and he used it 
when he said: “Verily I go unto my Father and your Father”, 
that is, unto my Lord and your Lord. And now, if thou un- 
derstandest that these two letters have a meaning that thou 
knewest not, be not amazed at what we shall say of the Point, 
and the rest of the letters. 

The Point was in its hidden-treasurehood 3 before its mani- 
festation of itself as Alif, and the letters were obliterate in its 
secret essence until it manifested the inward outwardly, reveal- 
ing what had been veiled from sight by donning the various 
forms of the visible letters; but if thou graspest the truth, thou 
wilt find naught there but the ink itself, which is what is meant 
by the Point , 4 even as one of us hath said: 

The letters are the signs of the ink; there is not one, 

Save what the ink hath anointed; their own colour is pure illusion. 
The ink’s colour it is that hath come into manifest being. 

Yet it cannot be said that the ink hath departed from what it was. 
The inwardness of the letters lay in the ink’s mystery, 

And their outward show is through its self-determination. 

They are its determinations, its activities, 

And naught is there but it. Understand thou the parable! 

They are not it; say not, say not that they are it! 

To say so were wrong, and to say “it is they” were raving madness. 
For it was before the letters, when no letter was; 

And it remaineth, when no letter at all shall be. 

Look well at each letter: thou seest it hath already perished 
But for the face of the ink, that is, for the Face of His Essence, 
Unto Whom All Glory and Majesty and Exaltation! 

Even thus the letters, for all their outward show, are hidden, 

1 Qoran, LVI, 10 - 1 . 

2 Father. It may be noted here incidentally how close the Basmalah is in 
reality to the In Nomine. The relationship between the two Names of Mercy 
in Islam, of which the second only is both Divine and human, is comparable to 
the relationship between the first two Persons of the Christian Trinity, while 
the Mercy Itself which is implied in the Basmalah , being from both Ar- Rahman 
and Ar-Rahvm, that is, ‘proceeding from the Father and the Son’, is none other 
than the Holy Ghost. 

3 Referring to the Holy Tradition: ‘I was a Hidden Treasure and I wished to 
be known; and so I created the world.’ 

4 The point and the ink are interchangeable as symbols in that writing is 
made up of a series of points of ink. 
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Bein t g hanltr heWd ^ the ink ’ SinCC thGir SW iS n ° ne other 

The letter addeth naught to the ink, and taketh naught from it, 
Butrevealeth its mtegrality in various modes, 

Reali^tb hai i? in f in r k ' D ° ^ and Ietter to S e ther make two? 
Realize then the truth of my words: no being is there 

Save that of the ink, for him whose understanding is sound- 

And wheresoe er be the letter, there with it is always its ink 

Open thine intellect unto these parables and heed them !’ 1 

Tf thou hast understood how all the letters are engulfed 
m the Point then wilt thou understand how all the books are 

fui Tl d m r the sent ence, the sentence in the word, the word in 
the letter, for we can say with truth: no letter, no word, and 
no word, no book. The word hath indeed no existence save 
through the existence of the letter. Analytical differentiation 
proceedeth from synthetic integration, and all is integrated in 
the Oneness of Perception which is symbolized by the Point. 

hW he % th T ° f GVery b ° ok - God e & aceth <™d confirmeth 
what He will, and with Him is the Mother of the Book . 2 

The Point is essentially different from the letters. There 
is naught like unto Him and He is the Hearer , the Seer . 3 

ven so the Point, unlike the other signs, is not subject to 
the limitation of being defined. It transcendeth all that is 
to be found m the letters by way of length and shortness 
and protuberance, so that the sense cannot grasp it either 
visually or aurally as it graspeth the letters. Its difference 
from them is understood, but its presence in them is unknown 
save unto him whose sight is like iron ' 1 or who giveth ear 
with full intelligence, for although the letters are its qualities 
the Quality encompasseth not the Essence, not having the 
universality which is the Essence’s own. The Essence hath 
incomp ar ability as Its prerogative whereas the Qualities create 
comparisons. 

‘And yet to make a comparison is in reality the same as 
affirming incomparability by reason of the oneness of the ink 
tor though the letters are comparable each to other, this 

2 Qorf n al XIIi an 39 an ^ -NabulusT, Dvwan al-Haqa’iq, p. 435 . (Cairo, 1889 .) 

3 XLII, 11. 

4 An echo of L, 22 . 

5 L, 37 . 
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comparability doth not belie the incomparability of the ink 
in itself, neither doth it belie the oneness of the ink which 
is to be found in each letter. Here lieth the ultimate identity 
between striking comparisons and denying the possibility of 
comparison, for wherever there be any question of comparison, 
it is always in reality the ink itself which is compared with itself. 
He it is who is God in Heaven and God on earth . 1 Howsoever 
and wheresoever He be, He is God, so let not that which thou 
seest of Him in the earth of comparability prevent thee from 
conceiving of Him as He is in the Heaven of incomparability, for 
all things are made of both incomparability and comparability. 
Wheresoe } er ye turn, there is the Face of God. This is in virtue 
of the general Attribute which overfloweth from the Infinite 
Riches of the Point on to the utter poverty of the letters. But 
as to that which belongeth unto the Point’s Own Mysterious 
Essence, it is not possible that it should undergo the least 
manifestation in the letters, nor can any letter, either in its 
form or its meaning, carry the burden of the Point’s innermost 
characteristics . 

‘Seest thou not that if thou tracest some of the letters of the 
alphabet, as for example: o O c_> thou wilt find for each letter 
another letter that resembleth it: o is like for example, 
and o is like o. Then if thou wishest to pronounce one of 
these letters, thou wilt find a sound that fitteth it exactly, 
whereas the Point hath no exteriorization that so fitteth it. If 
thou seekest to utter its truth, thou sayest nuqtat un , and this 
utterance will force thee to submit unto letters which have 
nothing to do with the essence of the point — nun, qaf ta ’ and 
td\ It is clear, then, that the Point eludeth the grasp of words. 
Even so is there no word that can express the Secret Essence of 
the Creator. Therefore whenever the Gnostic seeketh to denote 
the Divine incomparability in words, that is, when he seeketh 
to convey what is meant by the Plenitude of the Essence 
with all Its Attributes, there cometh forth from his mouth 
an utterance which goeth far wide of its mark by reason of the 
limitations of language. 

‘The Point was in its principial state of utterly impenetrable 
secrecy 2 * where there is neither separation nor union, neither 

1 Qoran, XLIII, 84. 

2 'Arad, literally ‘blindness’, with reference to the blindness of ‘other’ than 

It, inasmuch as It is pure, unshared Perception ( Wahdat ash-Shuhud ) . 
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after nor before, neither breadth nor length, and all the letters 
were obliterate in its hidden Essence, just as all the books, 
despite the divergence of their contents, were obliterate in 
the letters. As to this reduction of books to letters, it can 
be perceived by all who have the least intuition. Examine a 
book, and thou wilt find that naught appeareth on its pages 
to convey their sense but the twenty-eight letters , 1 which in 
their manifestation of each word and meaning will be forever 
reassembling in new formations as the words and meanings 
vary, until God inherit the earth and all who are on it 2 and 
all things come unto God A Then will the letters return unto 
their principial centre where nothing is save the Essence of the 
Point. 

The Point was in its unpenetrable secrecy with the letters 
all obliterate in its Essence, while the tongue of each letter pe- 
titioned the length, shortness, depth or other qualities that its 
truth required. Thus the promptings unto utterance were set 
in motion according to the demands of the Point’s attributes 
which lay hidden in its Essence. Then was determined the first 
manifest at ion . 

The Point’s first manifestation, its first definable appear- 
ance, was in the Alif which came into being in the form of 
incomp arability rather than of comparability, so that it might 
exist qualitatively in every letter while remaining essentially 
aloof from them. Moreover, thou shouldst know that the ap- 
pearance of the Alif from the Point was not caused, but the 
Point overflowed with it. Thus was the primal Alif not traced 
by the pen , 4 nor was it dependent upon it, but sprung fro m the 
outward urge of the Point in its principial centre. Whenever 
there streamed from it an overflow, there was Alif naught else. 
It dependeth not upon the pen for its existence, nor needeth 

It 

It must be remembered that the purpose of a mystical treatise is always 
eminently ‘practical’, and the practical purpose of this one is in fact indicated 
m its title (see p. 148). The Shaikh is here inviting his disciples to transpose 
this operation to the book of Nature in such a way as to see there the ‘letters’ 
rather than the ‘words’. 

2 Qoran, XIX, 40. 

3 XLII, 53. 

The pen symbolizes the Supreme Pen after which Surah LXVIII of the 
Qoran is named. 'Abd al-Kanm al-Jili (Al-Insan al- Kamil, ch. 47), says: ‘The 
Prophet said: “The first thing which God created was the Intellect” and he also 
said: “The first thing which God created was the Pen” Thus the Pen is the first 
Intellect, and they are two aspects of the Spirit of Muhammad.’ 
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it any help therefrom in virtue of its straightness and its tran- 
scending all that is to be found in the other letters by way of 
crookedness or protuberance or other particularity. He is not 
questioned as to what He doth , but they are questioned f As 
to the other letters, they need the movement of the pen upon 
them, nor could any of them have appearance except by means 
of it, on account of their concavity, roundness, and whatever 
else characterizeth them. 

‘It is true that the Alif also may be made to appear by 
means of the pen, while yet remaining independent of it and 
without any disparagement to the transcendence of its station, 
inasmuch as the pen hath its length and straightness from 
the Alif, nay, it is the Alif whose penned appearance is thus 
through itself for itself. 

‘The Alif is a symbol of the One who Alone is, of Him whose 
Being no being precedeth. Thus the appearance of the Point 
as Alif is what is called “Firstness’. Before its manifestation it 
was not so qualified, even as it was not qualified by “Lastness”. 
He is the First and the Last and the Outwardly Manifest and 
the Inwardly Hidden. 

If the unique First ness of the Alif be confirmed , 2 then of 
necessity must Lastness also be reserved for it alone . 3 Thus 
doth it declare unto the other letters Unto Me is your return , 4 
one and all. Yea, unto God come all things. 

As to the Outward Manifestation of Alif in the letters, it is 
easily perceived. Consider the question well, and thou wilt find 
that there is no letter whose extension in space is not derived 
from the Alif: the Ha’ for example is nothing other than a 
hunchbacked Alif whereas the Mzm is a circular Alif and such 
is the manifestation of the Alif according to the dictates of 
its wisdom, in all the letters, but the sight attaineth not unto 
Him, and this is the meaning of the Inward Hiddenness, for it 
is clear that no one can perceive the existence of the Alif in 
the circle of the Mim except after much practise, and naught 
hindereth us from perceiving it but its roundness, that is, its 
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manifestation in a quality that we do not recognize. It itself is 
the veil over itself. . . 

‘The Outward Manifestation of the Truth may be stronger 
in some visible forms than in others, and this is not difficult 
to see for him who looketh. Canst thou not detect the Alif 
in some letters as not in others? Not far from its form is 
the form of the Lam, for example; and there is in the Bd’ 
of the Basmalah that which revealeth the manifestation of 
the Alif therein. But few are they who can easily detect it 
in the other letters. As to the generality, they are ignorant 
of the rank of the Alif; some know it in its Firstness and 
are ignorant of it in its Lastness, and there are some who 
know it in both; but whoso knoweth it not in every letter, 
small and large, long and short, early in the alphabet and late, 
verily he seeth not aright, and his perception faileth. If thou 
hast understood that the Alif is manifest in every letter, tell 
me whether this causeth it to fall short of the dignity of its 
incomparability wherein it retaineth ever that which belongeth 
unto it alone. Nay, the essential truth of the Alif remaineth as 
it is, and I see no short-coming on account of its manifestation, 
which I see rather as one of its perfections. The short-coming — 
though God knoweth best — is in him who would confine it to 
one quality, not allowing it to reach out unto another, but 
constraining it, limiting it, refusing to know it, and reducing 
it to comparability by making of it a thing like other things. 
The truth of the knowledge which befitteth its station is that 
thou shouldst see the Alif manifest in every word of every 
book. All is Alif. . . 

‘The letter Bd’ is the first form wherein the Alif appeared, 
and thus it manifested itself therein as never elsewhere. “God 
created Adam in His Image ”; 1 and by Adam it is the First 
Man 2 who is meant, and he is the Spirit of Being. It was in 
virtue of his having been created in His Image that He made 
him His representative on earth, and ordered the Angels to 
prostrate themselves to him. 


1 Qoran, XXI, 23. 

2 ‘The Alif, unlike all other letters, is only one degree distant from the Point, 
for two points together make an alif’ (JT1T, Al-Kahf wa ’r-Raqvm, p. 7). 

3 In the inverse process of reintegration. 

4 Qoran, XXXI, 15. 


1 Bukhari, Isti’dhan, 1; and most other canonical books of Traditions. 

If God created the human being in His Image, He created a priori in His 
Image man’s spiritual prototype. Universal Man, here called ‘the First Man’, 
who was the first created thing, This prototype is what the Ba’ represents; it 
is only remotely, and by extension, that Ba’ can be said to represent Adam in 
the sense of earthly man, who was the final outcome of creation. 
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‘Had not His Beauty shone in Adam’s countenance, % 

The Angels never had bowed down prostrate before him.’ 1 1 

Was their prostration to other than Him? Nay, God pardoneth J 
not him who is guilty of idolatry. | 

‘The Ba ’ of the Basmalah differeth from the ordinary Ba 1 | 
both in form as in function. Verily thou art of a tremendous I 
nature ; 2 and its greatness is none other than the greatness 1 
of the Alif. Whoso obeyeth the Apostle obeyeth God A Seest | 
thou not that elsewhere the Ba’ is not lengthened, whereas j 
in the Basmalah it is lengthened, and its length is none other 1 
than the elided Alif. Bism (^o—J) was originally bi-ism L), | 

and then the Alif in ism 4 left its place vacant and appeared J 
in the Ba ’, which thus took on the form of the Alif just as j 
it fulfilled the function of the Alif Even so did the Prophet | 
say: “I have a time wherein only my Lord sufficeth to contain | 
me”, and thou seest that the Ba’ hath a time, namely in the J 
Basmalah , wherein only the Alif sufficeth to contain it, both I 
in its form and in its Point, 5 albeit the Point of the Alif is J 
above it, whereas the Point of the Ba’ is beneath it. Indeed j 
the Alif is none other than the Point itself which is an eye that 1 
wept or a drop that gushed forth and which in its downpour J 
was named Alif without any detriment unto itself in virtue i 
of the Integrity of the Alif and its flawless Transcendence % 
wherein the Point remaineth . in its Eternal Incomparability. 1 
Verily we stand over them Irresistible . 6 Full descent only took i 
place at the manifestation of Alif as Ba’, followed by the other I 
letters. If its form had been identical with that of the Alif {] 
the Ba’ would have lost its distinctive characteristics. But | 
the Ba’ is Ba’ and the Alif is Alif: the Alif was manifested 1 
spontaneously, of its own free will, whereas manifestation was j 
forced upon the Ba’. Hence the necessity of the difference I 
between its form and that of the Alif lest we should deny the j 

1 JllT, c Ainiyyat. 

2 Qoran, LXVIII, 4 (addressed to Muhammad). 

3 Qoran, IV, 80. j 

4 An initial vowel is always written with alif. >• 

5 In many manuscripts of the Qoran the hamzah on an initial alif is indicated 

by a large dot as may be seen in figure IV. In figure III this dot is replaced by j 
a star. • 

6 Qoran, VII, 127. | 
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latency of Alif in the other letters, 1 or lest we should think 
that freedom is altogether incompatible with obligation. 2 

‘Moreover the Point, which is above the Alif is beneath the 
Ba’, so let this be for us an illustration of the truth that the 
things of the lower worlds are manifestations of the Point even 
as are the things of the higher worlds, nor let the manifestation 
of the Point in the Essence prevent our recognition of it in the. 
Qualities. The Prophet said: “If ye lowered a man by a rope 
unto the nethermost earth, ye would light upon God.” 3 Even 
so doth the Point beneath the Ba’ signify the effacement that 
underlieth ah things. Everything perisheth but his Face. He 
it is who is God in Heaven and God on earth. The Point’s 
being above the Alif instruct eth us that the Alif is its state 
of manifestation; but the Ba’ is its veil, and therefore doth it 
lie beneath the Ba’, like the hidden treasure beneath the wall 
that Al-Khidr feared would collapse. 4 

‘When Ba’ understood its true relation unto Alif it fulfilled 
what was incumbent upon it both by definition and obliga- 
tion. 5 It submitteth unto its definition by cleaving unto the 
other letters, 6 in as much as they are of its kind, unlike the 
Alif which standeth aloof from the letters when it precedeth 
them, though they attain unto it as a Finality; and verily thy 
Lord is the Uttermost End’. 


1 But for the mediation of the Ba’ of the Basmalah, which on the one hand 
clearly suggests the Alif while on the other hand it is distinguished from it 
precisely by the lower curve which joins it to the other letters, it would not have 
been possible for us to see the Alif in the other letters. Otherwise expressed, 
but for the mediation of the Word made flesh, the latent Divinity in men could 
never be brought out. 

2 Lest we should think that the coexistence of free will and predestination 
in man is impossible. The Ba’ is in fact an image of this coexistence, for 
its resemblance to the Alif symbolizes man’s relative free will, whereas its 
difference from the Alif symbolizes man’s predestination. 

3 A comment, by the Prophet, on the verse: He is the First and the Last 
and the Outwardly Manifest and the Inwardly Hidden (TirmidhT, Tafsvr Surat 
al-Hadzd; Ibn Hanbal, VI, 370). 

4 A reference to Qoran, XVIII, 77—82. 

5 Referring to the Prophet’s fulfilment of the normal functions of the human 
being, which were his by definition, and of his apostolic obligations. 

G Ba’ is joined to the letters on either side of it, Alif only to a letter that 
precedes it. 


